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Co Correspondents. 

H.S. of T.—The articles of ‘‘ Frank Forester” were originally publ ished inthe Turf 
Register of 1841—2—3 Weare about re-publishing them in the ‘*‘ Spirit.” You shall 
be remembered should we receive any orders for P.’s or S.’s. 

‘* Observer.”—We have been and are endeavoring to procure the evidence you desire 
under oath. We are confident, however, that the individual referred to had a house in 
J. occupied by his family, between 1840 and ’43. 

“ Joe Moseley,” of the U. S. S. Vincennes.—Much obliged for your letter and the 
copy of ** The High Mettled Racer,” of which we now have halfadozen. Should have 
been better pleased if you had given us permission to show our friends— including our 
readers—your letter, which is capital. Pray send us something for publication. 

What has become of ** Sycamore ’—"‘ Harry W.,” and *‘ Hal, a Dacotah?” What are 


you all about? 

E. T. H.—We sent you on Wednesday last a Sporting Mag. containing a recipe for the 
cure of the Mange, and a!so a No. of the ‘* Spirit” containing our *‘ Sporting Expedi- 
tion to Hamilton County.” How is the fishing at Holmes’ Hoie? “ Did you hear any- 
thing drop?” Look out for a “ romantic article” anent Gay Head and Leander W.’s spai- 


vned screws! F 
Ear! of C—n.—Your boy George arrived here ina packet from Liverpool safe and 


well on Tuesday last, and has leftforthe South. Glad to hear of your success at the 
Curragh. 

“ Ticbia.”—Make yourseif easy on the score alluded to. We intended, two weeks 
since, to have adverted to the matter, but neglectedit. Odds and ends, stolen from 
‘The Trebla Gazette,” appear in half the papers in the country without credit. 

N. A.C —We cannot advise you, understandingly, until you apprise us of the pedi- 
grees of your mares. Mariner is a private stallion, so that the choice would seem to 
be between Clarion and John Blount. - 

‘“‘ Ned.”—Got your letters just as the paper was going to press, and expect the 
‘“‘whale ticklers ” every instant, of which, next week, suitable acknewledgments shall 
be made. How is ‘*Elnathan P. Toothacher?”? How do you rise, since you’ve ‘* seen 
the elephant?” , 

Lieut. W. H. N.—The “ lovely creature ” referred to in your letter is, “ by one of the 
wicked,” supposed to be the Spanish toy you brought to from Rio de Janeiro. Will 


write you at Washington. ‘ 
A. P. of L R.—The check hasbeen received and paid. Shallsend you Chancellor K.’s 


receipt and the accounts by to-day’s mail. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
‘« Spirit of the Times ” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
its vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, Carriages and Harness, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, Agricultural Implements, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, 
Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, Sail and Row Boats, 

Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etc. Ete. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. Where achoice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to WM. T. PORTER)—must be post paid. March |, 1844. 
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TROTTING OVER THE BEACON COURSE. 

On Menday last, notwithstanding a drizzling rain all day, a match for $2000 
came off between Ajax and Rattler, Three mile heats under the saddle. Rat- 
tler was the favorite at odds, but Ajax beat him into lint, distancing him the 
lst heat in 8:02 The time is deemed quite remarkable under the circum- 
stances, Ajex (a son of Abdallah) a very small horse, with Hiram Woodrovfl 
on his back, having carried no less than 28 Ibs.extra! Ajax had the track 
went away with the lead, and widened the gap at every stride to the end. He 
trotted the Ist mile in 2:44, and the 2d in 2:41; the 31 was done in 2:37, as 
Hiram determined to ** go for a distance.” In marking time, good judges of 
pace and the state of the course, were deceived 30 seconds; 8:30 would have 
been considere d very fair time. Recapitvlation :— 


MONDAY, May 20, 1844—Match for $2000 ; jockey’s weight, 145lbs. each. Three mile 
heats, under the saddle. 
Hiram Woodruff ’s br. g. Ajaz, by Abdallah ..........-..---- debsanneyetar« Owner 1 1} 
James Whelpley’s br. g. Rattler... .cccccccecc conc cece wenn arenes ceceesses Owner dist. 
Time, 8:62. 


The purse up for this day, for Two mile heats in harness, had three entries 
—Ritle, Duchess, and Washington. In consequence of the rain it was post- 
poned until Toursday. 

On Tuesday, an immense crowd, one of the largest we have ever seen on 
the course, was in attendance to witness the contest fora purse of $500, for 
Two mile heats in harness. Five cracks had been entered, and expectation 
was ontip-toe. With Lady Suffolk, Americus, Ripton, Washing'on, and P.- 
zarro in the field, who could make up his mind to stay away? Not we. At 
5 o'clock on the morning previous, we were fishing for trout more than two 
hundred miles distant, at Martha’s Vineyard, but steamed it and railed it home 
‘like bricks,’ on purpose to make one of the ten thousand spectators present. 
We were “ just na‘ urally bound to be thar !” 

Lady Suffolk and Americus strippcd superbly ; the latter in his exercise in 
front of the stand displayed more “ foot’ than anything in the field, to our 
judgment. Ripton looked rather low in flesh and moreover had a game leg, in 
which he subsequently complained so much that it was deemed prudent te 
withdraw him after the 2d heat. Pizarro, the crack from Boston, did not 
start; his friends say he has not gone well since his arrival here. Washington 
looked every iuch a good one, but we fear it will be soon said of him that 

“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 
Lady Suffolk was the favorite vs. the field in town, but before the start the 
field had the call, decidedly, the friendg of Americus being very Sweet on bim. 
At the very start Ripton and Lady Suffolk broke, so that old Washington got 
the track at the head of the back stretch. Before reaching the half mile post, 
the Lady lapt him and Ripton got up to her, when she broke a second time. 
She continued to lead around the turn to near the head of the quarter stretch, 
where Washington was 2d and Ripton 31. Here a change took place. Ripton 
broke aud Americus got 2d, the Lady being 34. Washington led through, but 
on commencing the 2d mile Americus went to work and took the track, mair- 
tained his stride like a good one, and won eleverly by two lengths in 5:17. 





| During the lest mile the struggle for the 2d place was most severe between 
; the other three. Washington pulled up inside the distance and was then with- 
drawn. Ripton’s friends think he might have won the first heat, though he 
was pulled up lame. 

Second Heat.—Within twenty yards of the score each horse broke up! 
Ripton was the first to catch bis trot; while leading down the back-stretch he 
broke a second time, and Lady Suffolk nailed him; soon after taking the track, 
she broke, bat it did not seem to ‘set her back any.” Ripton kept ber up to 
the top of her rate throughout this mile and most of the 2d, Americus all the 
time going along smartly in hand, 3d. Halfway down the last quarter stretch, 
Spicer called on him, but too late; Lady S. won by about her length, Ameri 
cus being 2d, and Ripton a good 3d. After this heat, Ripton being considera- 
bly lame, was withdrawn. 

Third Heat.—Lady S. went off on the inside with Americus within a length 
or two of her, and in this position nearly the entire heat was performed. 
Spicer was so fearful his horse would break that he dared not urge him down 
the last quarter stretch, though he put the issue of the heat ona brush. The 
crowd in the enclosed space was so great as to jeopardise the chance of the 
outer horse. Americus, who was on the outside, got up nec« and neck with 
the grey mare before reaching the draw-gate ; kere the crowd forced them- 
selves into the track so far as to make Americus hang fire, and he lost the heat 
by it, probably, Lady Suffolk coming in a few feet ahead only. But for this 
disgraceful conduct on the part of some of the spectators, it is the confident 
opinion of the best judges that Americus would have won the purse. The 3d 
and deciding heat was performed in 5:18. Summary :— 


TUESDAY, May 21—Purse $500, free for all trotters; jockies’ weight, 145lbs. each. 
Two mile heats, in harness. 


ea he ee Owner...... i 
Geo. —- Us SND... sccgcuunscdénasutseccsosese (cennnnn Ouner.ox< 2 
ee ee is Be Rin dcebnb atone tknwesscceserteesec e---- H. Woodruff 2 3 dr 
H, Jones’ gr. g. Washington....... EEE EES eae GUE ceases 4 dr 
OR, ONE Ose FTO choc ancsvedines+enassambentedeuceeeucnesce Geren dr 


Time, 5:17—5:19—5:18. 
Before the great event of the day, the following *‘turn’’ came off :— 
SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for $200 each, weights as before. Two mile heats. 


re EE, BPE CON ncn ccnscatansescocsvacctonsesecennguseneecesesces 31 1 
Hizam Woodruff’s 10. g. Quaker ...cccccccccccccccce cccccccc cs ccccscccccccces » os 
A. Concklin’s b. g. Bob Logic... .-ccccccsccccccccccccc ccc cccccccnsccascenccce 23 3 


Time, 5:40—5:41—5:40. 
In consequence of foul driving, the ist heat was awarded to Quaker, notwith- 
standing Jack Cede came through ahead. Bob Logic was not in great force, 
and in any other hands than Hiram Woodruff 's Quaker would have disgraced 


himself. 
Between the heats of the principal feature in the day’s sport the following 


match came off :— 

SAME DAY—Match for $500, weights as before. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
A. COBCREN'S CR. C- ROROR.. < ccccccnccecccccsesesecversccosccocccceccceccececsee 1 1 
Ce WR "Gs Bh. SUUTUO BOE. cc ccccccnsacsncenscnsessscocuncnsoncoovesccocesone 22 

Time, 5:54—2d heat no time kept. 
Rodolph had it all his own way, and in the 2d beat walked in! 


weet ees May 22—Match for $250 aside. Mile heats, best 3 in5, under the 

saddle. ; 

J. Gilbert’s b. g. Peacemaker.........-. ecccecccccesencese ecvccecee John Spicer 1 1 1 

J. Harrison’s br. g. One-Eyed Riley.......-..-----+--------+ Cnccccccccnccccccen 22 2 
ime, 2:4S—2 49—2:47}. 


Peacemaker took the lead in each heat, maintained it throughout, and won 


handily. 
SAME DAY— Purse $100. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 
Geo. Spicer’s ch. g. Tom Benton ......----+ weeccecce Socvevecvccee coesccce walked over 
THURSDAY, May 23—Purse $100. Two mile heats, in harness. 
Hiram Woodroff’s gr. g. Washington .... 2... 200-00 s-0ceececeneee ences Woodruff 1 1 
coo BRO OO eR ee ee es Whelan. 2 2 
Pe Fr Sec hak Jkawd debe direns ducbccws dscbcudceswedusdbece Whelpley 3 3 


Time, 5:174—5:20. 

Duchess was the favorite at 10 tu 7 against the field. Washington was quite 
a favorite among the knowing ones, in consequence of Hiram’s holding the rib- 
bons over him. After two or three false starts they got the word ‘‘go,” and 
went off well together. As they passed the first quarter pole, Duchess drew 
out in front, Rifle 2d; they kept up these positions through the first mile ; on 
entering the second Washington went up, bent on mischief and a brush home ; 
accordingly, as they passed the half mile post Hiram called upon him; he 
went up alongside at once and challenged for the lead, which he soon gaired, 
and came home an easy winuer in 5:17}. The second heat wae a repetition of 
the first. 





New York Chess Club, No. 599 Broadway. 

The following is the first game of a series of matches about to be played by 
the best players belonging to the New York Chess Club, for the Presidency of 
that body, each match to consist of nine games, exclusive of draws. The Club, 
which dates its existence but from the Ist of this month, is yet ina very flour 
ishing condition, nembering already between forty and fifty members, and in 
cluding some of the best players in the United States. 








WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

MR. 0’s———N. MR. S Y. MR O's N. MR s——vy. 
1KP2 KP2 26 K BtoK 2 Q Bio KR 2(d) 
2KBwuoQB4 KBwQB4 27 KtoR2 RtoKB 

3 KKttooB3 QKttwB3 28 QBPl K BtoQ5 
4QBPl1 Qt K2 29 QRi0Q QKt P2 

5 Castles QPl 30 K:toQK'3 KBtoR2 
6 QP2 BtoQKr3 31 R P takes P R P takes P 
7QBiwK Kb KttoKB3 32 QtoR2 R to R sq. 
SK BwQB5d QBtoQ2 33 KttoR5 P takes P 

9 Q Pon Q Kt home 34 B takes P BtoQK3 
10K BwoQB4 KRPI 35 QtoR B takes Kt 
11 QBtoKR4 QBtoK Kt 5(a) | 36 P takes B Q to her sq. 
12 Btakes Kt Q takes B 37 RP1 KttoB4 
I3 QKtwQ2 QKitwQ?2 38 K RtoB 2 K RtoK B2 
14KRP1 QBtoR4 39 RtoR2 KRtoQR2 
15 KBiwK2 QBtwKKi3 40 BtoQ K: 5 QtQKi3 
16 KBwQKts QRtoQ 41 BtooQB6 R to Q Kr 
17 Q Kt P2 Castles 42 Qt B3 R tekes P 
is QRP2 QRPI1 438 KRwQR R takes R 
19 KBtoQ3 QtwK2 44 R takes R Kt to Q 6 (e) 
20 Qiw QB2 QBPI1 45 BtoQ7 QtKs 
21 KKtP1(6) QB P takes P 46 R to B 2 Kt to Kt 5 
22 KPtakesP KBP2 47 B checks K to B 
23 KttoK R4 Qt K Kt 4(c) 48 R to Ki 2 Q to Q6 
24 KtoKKt2 KPon 49 Q to B 7—and wins. 
25K BP2 QiwKB3 





(a) In place of this move Black might advance K. Kr. P. 2, forcing the 
retreat of his adversary's B., end capture K. P. with Ke. 

(6) Badly played—the purposes of this move being entirely frustrated. — 
We think it should cost White the game. 

(c) If White were now to take B. with Kt, Black would take, firet, K. 
Kr. P., then K. R. P., in each case checking, and afier one more check 
with Q., return and capture the Kt... 

(d) To B. 2 would be better play. 

(e) From this period Black’s play is very week ; but his antagonist, being 
by no means scropuious in taking advantage of each false step, wins the 
game im very handsome style. 








The Turf in Canada.—lIt affords us great pleasure to note that our Canadian 
friends are wide awake in relation to their ensuing Spring meetings. Our 
spirited cotemporary of the Toronto “ Herald” has done more to “keep the 
game alive” than almost any gentleman in the two Provinces, notwithstanding 
his penchant for Cricket. In his journal of the 16th inst., he descants upon the 
prospects of the Spring campaign in the enlivening terms annexed :— 


From present indications there is every prospect of the sport surpassing all 
former displays, brilliant as some of them have confessedly been. The mild- 
ness of the season has brought the trees into early leaf, and the landscape has 
assumed the verdant garb of spring ; so that although the Race-meeting com- 
mences much earlier than heretofore, the temperature is as genial as it usually 
is in June, and much rain having already fallen, the hope of fine weather dur- 
ing next week, promises to be realized. 

The spirited proprietor of the St. Leger Course has been untiring in his ex- 
ertions to have everything relating to the wants and wishes of the community 
duly attended to. The ladies’ stand is being handsomely fitted up; and when 
we look back to the display of beauty and fashion which it exhibited last year 
under all the discouragement of bleak winds, and pelting rains, are we well 
assured that with favoring skies, Toronto will vindicate the claim of its Ladies 
to be fairest among the fair. 

Should the weather continue fire, the Course will be in prime order, and fast 
running may be looked for, particularly when the truly sporting character ef the 
arrangements is considered, and the “terribly high bred cattle” that are to con- 
tend for the palm of victory. 

The number of horses ia training is not only large but the reputation of many 
of them, though new to fame as regards running in Canada—is very great. So 
far as we are aware the following horses will show on the occasion, viz: Heir- 
ess, America, Emigrant, Colt by Glaucus, Gosport, Hector Bell, Truxton, 
Fleetfoot, Prospect, Colt by Trustee, Trenton, Clarionette, Grey Vivian, 
Slasher, File-Leader, Pioneer, Richmond, Sir Tatton, Logic, Sydenham, Hit- 
or-Miss, Grog, Sir C. Metcalfe, Sir Charles, Roxana, Black Boy, Cern-Sheller, 
Tulip, with a lot of others, as the saying is, ‘‘ too numerous to mention.” 

There is, therefore, abundant reason to look forward to the approaching 
races, as likely to afford a decided bumper to the sportsman; and, we should 





be disappointed, if it does not fallto our lot to describe such sesults of the 
peg as shall emphatically stamp the St. Leger Course, the Newmarket of 
anada. 
From the Toronto “ Herald” of the 20th inst. 

The Turf.—The St. Leger Course Races, which commence to-morrow, will 
be most interesting, should the weather prove fine. The number of entrances 
is forty-one horses to start for the different races, and the amount of entrance 
money is upwards of two hundred pounds, the whole of which goes to the win- 
ner of the purses given by the club, This is certainly the largest field of horses, 
both as regards numbers and amount of entrances, that has ever been shewn on 
the Canadian Turf, and it is to be hoped our townsmen will assemble en masse 
\o witness the sport. 

The events for to-morrow are, Ist, the great match for two hundred pounds, 
between Richmond, who won the St. Leger so cleverly last year, and a four 
year old colt by Glaucus the property of Geo. Parish, Esq., of Ogdensburg. 
There will be no small degree of speculation on the result, and the race, no 
doubt, will be as severely contested. 2nd. The St. Leger, for Province-bred 
three year olds, for which there are four young ’uns will start. 3rd. The Club 
Purse, three mile heats, for which the three ‘‘ cracks,’ Hector Bell, Gosport, 
and Truzton will come to the post. A Trotting Race in Harness comes next; 
and the day’s amusement will be wound op with the Ladies’ Purse, which pro- 
mises to be quite a ‘‘spicy” affair, as rot less than five well-known “ flyers” 
will show. . 

Forther particulars of these and the other events of the meeting, can be 
learned from the priated lists of the names of the horses and the colors of their 
riders. 

On the intervening Thursday the match at cricket—“ U.C. College with 
Winckworth against the Toronto Club”—will be resumed, and, it is hoped, 
played out. And there are whispers about a race ball some day during the 
meeting. To the amusement seeker there is thus presented quite a bumper; 
and as “all work ard no play makes Jack a dull boy,” we recommend all and 

sundry to give themselvcs a holiday on the occasion of the St. Leger races. 





ADDISON, SWIFT, AND VOLTAIRE. 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar pleasantry, is to 
compare it with the pleasantry of some other —- satirists. The three 
most eminent masters of the art of ridicule, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were, we conceive, Addison, Swift, and Voltaire. Which of the three 








had the greatest power of laughter may be questioned. But each of them, 
within his own domain, was supreme. Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. 
His merriment is without disguise or restraint. He gambols ; he grins; 
he shakes his sides ; he points the finger ; he turns up the nose; he shoots 
out the tongue. The manner of Swift is the very opposite to this. He 
moves laughter, but neverjoins in it. He appears in his works such as he ap- 
peared in society. All the company are convulsed with merriment, while the 
dean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an invincible gravity, and even 
sourness of aspect ; and gives utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous 
fancies, with the air of a man reading the communion service. The manner 
of Addison is as remote from that of Swift as from that of Voltaire. He neither 
laughs out like the French wit, nor, like the Irish wit, throws a double por- 
tion of severity into his countenance while laughing inly ; but preserves a look 
peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, disturbed only by an arch sparkle 
of the eye, an almost imperceptible elevation of the brow, an almost impercep- 
tible curl of the lip. His tone is never that either of a Jack Pudding or of a 
Cynic. It is that of a gentleman, in whom the quickest sense of the ridiculous 
is constantly tempered by good nature and good breeding. But that which 
chiefly distinguishes Addison from Swift, from Voltaire, from almost all other 
great masters of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the moral purity, which 
we find even in his merriment. Severity, gradually hardening and darkening 
into misanthropy, characterizesthe works of Swift. The nature of Voltaire 
was, indeed, not inhuman ; but he venerated nothing. Neither in the master- 
pieces of art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither in the great First 
Cause nor in the awful enigma of the grave, could he see any thing but subjects 
for drollery. The more solemn and august the theme, the more monkey-like 
was his grimacing and chattering. The mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephis- 
tophiles ; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of Puck. If, as Soame Jenyns 
oddly imagined, a portion of the happiness of Seraphim and just men made per- 
fect be derived from an exquisite perception of the ludicrous, their mirth must 
surely be none other than the mirth of Addison ;—a mirth consistent with tend- 
er compassion for all that is frail, and with profound reverence for all that is sub- 
lime. Nothing great, nothing amiable, no moral duty, no doctrine of natural or 
revealed religion, has ever been associated by Addison with any degrading idea. 
His hutnanity is without a parallel in literary history. The highest proof of hu- 
man virtue is to possess boundless power without abusing it. No kind of pow- 
er is more formidable than the power of making men ridiculous ; and that pow- 
er Addison possessed in boundless measure. How grossly that power was 
abused by Swift and by Voltaire is well known. But of Addison it may be 
confidently affirmed that he has blackened no man’s character, nay, that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find, in all the volumes which he has left us, a 
single taunt which can be called ungenerous or unkind. Yet he had detractors, 
whose malignity might have seemed to justify as terrible a revenge as that 
which men, not superior to him in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and on Frane 
de Pompignan. He was a politician ; he was the best writer of his party ; he 
lived in times of fierce excitement—in times when persons of high character 
and station stooped to scurrility such as is now practised only by the basest of 


mankind. Yet no provocation and no example could induce him to return raik 
ing for railing. Edinburgh Review 


Janes Brown, Esq., has been condemned by a jury of his couxtry t» pay 
$1000, for his insidi us operations im iuveigling one of his countrywomen mto 
4 matrimonial engagemen’, and failing to fulfil it. Mr. Brown belongs to Di Is- 








ware, we believe ; but if not, he onght. That State owes no public deb. ad 
s ould immediately discharge this liability. Picayune, 
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The Spirit of the Cines. 























IZAAK WALTON’S FARM. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS WILL. 


We present our Waltonian readers with a view of Father Izaak’s farm house, 
which is situated about three miles east of Ecleshail, lying between that town 
and Siefford, and about a mile and a half from the pretty village of Bridgford. 
The place is called “ Half-head,” and is composed of three or four more farm- 
houses The land which Walton left in trust to the town of Stafford is now let 
to a farmer adjoining, and On inquiring for it, strange to say, his son did not know 
Walton's farm or house, alt ough the farm-buildings nearly touch each other. 
The old house is now occupied by two families—agrieultural laborers.” A 
branch of the river Sow runs through some of this farm-land, and is a very 
pretty lcoking sort of a trout-stream, in which we can fancy, from its roral and 
retired situation, this good man to have indulged in his cuntemplative and fa- 
yorite sport. This part of the stream is beautifully studded with alders and 
willows, and will, immediately on sight of it, take the attention of all lovers of 
sport—i:s winding course. and consequently shallow and deep water, which is 


always favorable to fish either for breeding or feeding. I: will not be presump- 


tion ‘o imagine that Walton bought this epot, if nct purposely, in some measure 
for the sake of the fishing: and * witha {rater feeling strong,”’ we stepped o’er 
the threshold into the old-fashioned kitchen, with its bare oaken beams, off 
which that worthy, the late l)r. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, cut a piece in re- 
membrance of one whose pages have done much in giving a moral tone to the 
mind of many a youth under the pleasing guise of ‘‘ The Complete Angler.” 
W.S. 


EXTRACTS FROM IZAAK WALTON’S WILL.t 

‘And I give to my son Izaak all my right and title to a lease of Norington 
Farme, which I hold from the Lord Bishop of Winton: and I do also give him 
al! my right and title toa farme or land near to Stafford, which I bought of Mr. 
Walter Noell; I way I give it to him and his heirs for ever; but upo. the con- 
dition following, namely: if my son shall not marry till he be of the age of 
forty and une years, or, being married, shal! dye before the said age and leave 
no sub to inherit the said farme or land ; or if his son or sons shal! not live to 
attain the age of twenty and one years to dispose otherways of it; then I give 
the said farme or land to the towne of Siafford, in which I was bore, for the 
good and benefit of some of the said towne, as I shall direct, and as followeth 
(but first note, that it is at this present \ime rented for twenty-one pound ten 
shillings a year, and is like to hold the said rent if care be taken to keep the 
barn and housing in repair): and I would have, and do give ten pound of the 
said rent to bind out yearly two boys, the suns of honest and poor parents, to 
be apprentices to some tradesmen or handycraft men, to the intent the said 
boys may the better afterward get their own living. And I do also give five 
pound yearly out of the said rent, to be given to some maid-servant that bath 
attained the age of twenty and one years, not less, and dwelt long in one ser- 
vice ; orto some honest poor man’s daughter that hath attained to that age, to 
be paid her at or on the day of her marriage. And this being done, my will is, 
that what rent shall re vain of the said farme or land shall be disposed of as ful- 
loweth: first, I do give twenty shilling yearly to be spent by the Major of 
Stafford and thuse that shall collect the said rent and dispose of it as | have 
and shall hereafter direct ; and that what money or rent shall! remain undisposed 
of shall be imployed to buy coals for some poor peop'e that shall most need 
them in the said towne; the said coals to be delivered the first weeke in Janu- 
ary, or in every firet weeke in February ; I say then, because I take that time 
to be the harde-t and most pinch.ng time with poor people ; and God reward 
those that shall do this without partialitie, and with honesty and a good en- 
science. And if the said Major and others of the said towne of Stratford shall 
prove so negligent or dishunest as not to imploy the rent by me given as in- 
tended and expressed in this my will, which God forbid, then I give the said 
rents and profits of the said farme or land to the towne and chief magistrates 
or governors of Ecleshall, to be disposed of by them in such manner as I have 
ordered the disposal of it by the towne of Stafford, the said farme of land being 
neer the towne of Ecleshall.”’ Ww. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine. 





* In the year after Walton’s death, 1683, this farm was let for twenty-one pounds ten 
shillings a year; since then land has doubled its value. The town of Ecleshall has a 
stropg interest in looking after this property. 

| This will was made August 9, 1683, and his death took place on the 15th of Decem- 
ber following, aged 93.—For a Portrait of Waiton, see Sporting Mageasine, vol. xxxviii 


p. 201. 





HOURS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


BY TOHO, 


What have I been doing worth recording since I last addressed you? Not 
much. Had a little row, and been obliged to take a fort near here, called Khy-. 
tal, which affair your papers call a‘rather serious engagement. Uncommonly ! 
Its most serious feature consists of some 200 Seikhs taking enough opium, to 
establish a proper fund of Dutch courage, then coming to attack our camp ; 
but, unfortunately, either the night was cold, or the distance too far, or the dose 
not strong enougt, for they bolted when about six miles from us. How very 
amusing all the discussions at home are about the Somnath gates. I managed 
to poke a bit of them off with my sword, at immense risk, the aforesaid pieces 
of antiquity being guarded by some dozen sentries on purpose to prevent filch- 
ing. This I sent home—and any one may gratify his curiosity by going to my 
governor's residence, in Northamptonshire My opinion is, that half the na- 
tives out here were in blessed ignorance even of the existence of such a place 
as Somnath, far less knew or cared aught about its gates ; I am sure the other 
half would as soon see them burnt as any thing else. Believe me your nig- 
gers have not such fine religious srcuples, and as to their regarding them as 
trophies— Walker ! 

That place Knytul abounds with game ; among which I may mention the 
Neel Gve, or blue cow. The bulls are splendid fe!lows—very l/ke our short- 
horns at home, but of a slate color. They are not d:fficult to get near, but, if 
only wounded, show splendid fight. But, ah! the shooting is bison. I need 
scarce describe them, as most of my readers pos-ess Buffon, probably ; how 
ever, they are of a very dark color, white legs, and the bulls sometimes stand 
twenty-one hands; they have lung horns. ‘Their haunts are among broken ra- 
vines, where a very long grass yrows. Having secured some native who 
knows their locality, and who will also serve as a guide (for without one your 
chance of ever finding your way out, when once well among these jungles, 
would be but-slender), and put ona dress as near the color of the grass as 
possibie, you proceed. A low bellow or a fierce snort warns you that the herd 
i3 near: and now furnerve. Once let that old bull, who looms in sight like a 
74, catch a glimpse of you, and its all U. P. Scarce draw breath, and trust to 
the color of your dress. The herd again lower their heads, and pick the scanty 
food the jungle affords. Yuu creep on, stopping at every symptom, however 
slight of alarm, till within about thirty yards. Now he’s in a splendid position! 
Slowly the heavy double rifles comes up. A sharp report follows: the immense 
brute bounds madly up, and falls with a crash, beneath which the ground almost 
seems to tremble—a purple stream froin his forehead showing the nicety of 
your aim. But, look! the affrighted herd come rushing wil ly towards you. 
Should there be a stump of a tree near, drop behind it: if not, down 01 your 
face, and trust to chance. One rush, and swift asthe sirocco, they are over, 
bounding onward to so:ne remoter track of this boundless waste, where no in- 
truder can “molest their ancient reign.” On, Iudian sporting is superb! 
Mucn as game has been thinned, still there are parts where white man's foot 
has nevertrod. Gothere, and commune with nature. The change from a dull 
cantonment to the unlimited expanse of wild jungle, is in my opiaion perfec- 
tion of human bliss. Scarce a step but some new den'zen shows itself; scarce 
a tangled brake but some venomuus reptile |urks—from the mighty boa down 
to the venomous whip snake. Yuu see one of your natives suddenly s'art aside 
with a soriek, and at a glance the black wriuk'ed head and broad hood of the 
deadly cobra, his eyes literally darting fire as he moves his repulsive neck back- 
wards and forwards, is discerned. Then the fishing! To get this, visit the 
Dhoon—a large plain under the Himalayas. It is about two thousand feet 
higher than the plains—one wild jungle, teeming with game; but I must again 
fancy myself standing on the peak of one of my lofty favorites at Luadour to 
paint the Duoonto advantage. Tne evening is in May, when the atmosphere 
has been clarified by a heavy fall of rain. The Dhoon, stretching below far as 


prncipally arriving on moontight nights, and are often shot in the act of de- 
positing their eggs. The numoer that may be shot of them is incredible; their 
resor is the long grass, and Ihave frequently known sixty brace killed in a 
morning in a piece of grass not twenty acres; indeed, you have only to load 
and fire as fast as youcan. They are very similar to the common quail, and, in 
my opinion, scarce worth eating ; indeed, the only way to make thew palatable 
is to boil them ; then use melted butter and hot chilis ad libitum Black and 
grey partridges might be got now, as I have seen sume coveys very strong; 
but although out here we are not tied down by the game-laws, still no sports- 
man would shoot them till October. Oh, would they ficish that aerial monster, 
and just pick me up here and drop me for Sept. 1, in old Northemptonshire' 
for noble as our sport out here undoubtedly is, still I would prefer a quiet stroll 
through our green turnip-fields and mellow-looking stubbles, to all the fierce 
excitement of tracking the tiger to his almost impervious retreat, where every 
step may plunge you into some lurking monster's grasp, or bring a quieter, 
though no less deadly fate, by the slimy coil of the rattlesnake, or the veuomous 
bite of the loathsome cobra. 

Though as yet far from “ the sere and yellow leaf,” I have tried most sports 
in my native land. I have fished on the treacherous banks of Newfoundland, 
and have assisted in landing the ravenous tyrant of the deep in the mighty bay 
of Bengal: the backwoods of North America—her stalwart sons, wielciag 
their ponderous rifles, are familier to me; as are the almost trackless and slip- 
pery paths of the mighty Himalayas, or the jungles in parts of British India, 
whose very charm consists in their death-dealing vapours, deterring all but ar- 
dent sportsmen from visiting them. Stiil, had I my choice, I would pursue the 
life I so love in my native land; and bygone sports in a foreign clime—noble ae 
they are—and the memory of auld lang syne, should serve but to raise in my 
breast a thrill of joy for triumphs achieved, or of dread an! gratitude for dangers 
escaped in lands far, far away ! y 
Kurnaul, Aug. 7, 1843. 





—— 


HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


Fanny Elssler in the United States. 


THE WIKOFF CORRESPONDENCE, 

(ENTIRE) 
Giving a free, easy. friendly, private and confidential history of the famous ca- 
reer of Madlie. Fanny Elssler, the celebrated danseuse, throughout the 
United States and Cuba, during nearly three years, beginning with the day 
of her arrival in the Great Western, at nine o'clock, on a beautiful Sunday 
morning, on the 3d of May, 1840, written by Henry Wrkoff, to the editor 


of the New Yerk Herald. 
Sunday Evening, {May 3, 1840.] 


Dear Bennett:—I send you a copy of some rather lame verses on the depar- 
ture of Eissler from London, taken from the Morning Post, written by Mrs. 
Grote, whois much stronger in prose. What time do you dine to-morrow ! 
Yours, truly, H Wikorr. 
Monday, [ May 4, 1840.} 

Dear Bennett :—Will you let me have three Heralds, done up in brown pa- 
per, for mail—of this morning—your article is excellent ; I read it to ¢he Els- 
sler, who was de!ighted—lI will see you at 4 o’clock. 

Yours, H,. W. 

The article referred to in the above letter was the following, published in an 
Extra Herald, in an hour after her arrival on Sunday morning, and again re- 
published in the Herald of Munday morning, May 4 1840 :— 

(From the Herald, May 4, 1840.) 

Arrival of Fanny Elssler.—Yesterday, the vdeautiful, the enchanting, the 
wonderful Fanny Eissler, the queen of the dance in Europe, errived at New 
York i the Great Western. Abandoning, for six months, all the charms and 
euchantments of London and Paris, she could not resist some romantic, some 
heavenly impulse, which impelled her to this continent, extraordinary in rivers, 
mountains, women and steamboats. And so she is now here, in veritable 
Broadway. 

F.nny Elssler is at this moment the most brilliant and extraordinary opera 
dancer that Europe ever produced.—She is a native of Vienna, a German by 
birth, born on the banks of ‘‘the dark rolling Danube,” of the same country as 
Goethe and Mozart, and possesses in her art, all the romantic and origina! 
genius, which distinguished these two mas'er spirits in poetry and music. Af- 
ter astonishing Germany, she approacied Paris about five years ago, contend- 
ed for the empire with the great Taglioni, and fairly danced her off the ground, 
so that she had to hide herself away among the Siberian wilds in Rutsia and 
the north. For five years this extraordinary creature has reigned with undi- 
vided sway in Paris and London. In the midst of her glory, ber power, her 
popularity, a strange impu'se seized her to visit America. What could it be? 
The fashionable salons of Paris and London remonstrated against the wild de- 
sire but allin vain. The Parisians talked of declaring war against America, 
but it passed away as the idle wind. Fanny Elssler is now in New York, in 
the American Hotel, waited on by Cozzens himself, and here she will remain 
for six months to come; for that period hus been assigned her by the Grand 
Opera of Paris. 

The arrival of Fanny Elssler is thus an event in theatrical affairs, as remarka 
ble as that of the lamented Malibran. She is a spirit of the same kind—full 
of genius, passion, simplicity and sublimity, in the sister art. Her passion to 
see America is a species of romantic epthusiasm, a vision of the true poetry of 
motion. Ons reaching the suundings, Capt. Hoskins drew up by the lead, some 
earth. ‘ Here,” said the gallant captain to Fanny, * this is American earth.” 
* Qh! let me see it,” said the enthusiastic Fanny, and she kissed it with all the 
empressment that Columbus first kissed the shure, when he first set his foo: on 
the continent. 

The sensation created in New York yesterday, when it became known that 

Faony Eissler had arrived, was curious. ‘* Will yeu pass these portmanteaus 
as soon as you can?” said a gentleman to the Custom House officer. ‘ By 
and bye,” said he. ‘* They belong to Mademoiselle Elssler.”” ‘‘ To whom?” 
asked the locofoco, looking up in wondez. ‘*To Mademoiselle Elssler.”’ 
* Fanny Elssler?” asked the Custom House officer. ‘“ To Fanny Elssier.’’ 
He jumped half out of his coat and breeches, and passed them at once, without 
examination. ‘* Where is she?” said he, ** Where is she? for God's sake 
point out the adorable Fanny to me.” It was announced among the crowd, 
‘* Fanny Elssier has come over’ Every one ron, jumped, to catch a look of 
every petticoat, as itcame ashore. ‘Isthat her! Isthat Fanny? Is that 
the divine Fanny?” These were the words ir. every mouth. ‘Can you give 
us rooms, Mr Cozzers!” ‘* We are very crowded,” said Cozzens. ‘I want 
them for Mademoiselle Elssler.” ‘For Fanny Elssler.” ‘* My Lord,”’ cried 
out Cozzens, “ yes.” ‘* You Bob—Biil, run, get three rooms ready—For Fan- 
ny Elssler! Good Lord, yes.” And all the American Hote! was alive with 
emotion and wonder. 
And thus it is: Fsnny Elssler has arrived—Fanny Elssler, who has enraptur- 
ed London, Paris, and all Europe for five years, has arrived in New York. 
She is now in the prime of life—ino the height of her glory—in all the pride of 
beauty and grace. In private life, Fanny is one of the sweetest, mildest, gen- 
tlest of beings—in public, unapproached, and unapproachable, even by Taglio- 
ni herself. She has come to this country, contrary to the offers aud advice of 
all Europe. She had a passion to see the land of democracy, and she is here. 
I: is said she is not to appear atthe Park Theatre till this day fortnight, be- 
cause the manager has made engagements with several humbugs in the inter- 
val. Are we tosubmit to this delay? Is the public to be tantal zed fora long, 
eternal fortnight, while Fanny herself is ready aid willing! It must not be— 
it shallnot be. Let her make a debut next Monday. 


The Chevalier continues :-— 

American Hotel, May 18. 
My Dear Bennett :—Permit me to returnthe small sum I owe you, with 
many thanks for the loan. Mad’lle Fanny begs me to return her best thanks 
for the beautiful bouquet you sent her, and that it is still as blooming as ever. 
That article of your’s this morning was admirable—I have read it over a half 





the eye can reach, louks like one beautifully-execu:ed map—one mighty level, | dozen times, and laughed most heartily every perusal—your talent is as original 
chequered with b'ack patches of jungle. The two sister streams—the Jumna | as it is great—there ts but one man in New York, in America, or in the world 
and Ganges—whose sources are in these mountain:, can be traced curling their | in short, that could write such a thiag—it is the most glorious illustration of a 
tortuous way in aa almost parallel line ; their immense size mellowed by dis- | dowble Lentendre I have ever met with—I have explained it to Fanny, who en. 
tance into the dimensions of two purling rivulets. Tne range of hills, which | joyed it amaz ngly —I send you a couple of ex'racts from the English papers, 
rao parallel with the Himalayas, and divide the Daoon from its sister plains, | touching the Cachuca—I will call round and see you to morrow—I am waiting 
looks one gilded mass of radiance—catching the rays of the sun as it slowly | with great expectation for that article, you ‘*think” of writing soon. 


sinks beneath the distant horizon. The clear sk , dappled by mas a 

fleecy clouds, floating many hundred feet below mY bias sh Wak ganthny 
forming a back ground to the lovely landscape. As regards fishing, the prin- 
cipal object of sport is the Marseer. I shou!d like to know the largest size 
they have ever been taken ; an o'd fisherman to!d me he once hooked one, which 
broke away after having plagued him upwards of two hours, aud which he was 
sure did not weigh an ounce under 80bs. Our crack Dinoon fishermen kill 
most with e huge yellow fly, more like a buoch of yeilow feathers ; or an imi- 
tation of a large grasshopper, which is a splendid fellow. The dece tion is 
very complete as it tops the ripples of the waves: but green, indeed Gant be 
the fish who sces any resemblance tu any specimen of eutomoloyy it the for- 
mer, Nothing under 150 yards of strong line stand a chance with these mon- 
stere. This time of the year is very slack as regards sporting, rain quail being 


, the only game Brrseeeha, ot (blush for me, reader) here an awful bit of 


poaching is committed. y come in to breed, but whence no one knows, 


Mad’lle Fanny's respects. I am yours, H Wikorr. 
The article referred to above is the following from the Herald of May 18, 
1840 :— 

The Fanny Elssler— Beating the Wall Street Loafers.—The way in which 
we walk toto the whole combined press of New York, in newspaper enterprise 
and energy, is, as they say in the West, ‘acaution.” We will here describe 
our last effort—that on the arrival of the British Queen, as performed by our 
beautiful boat—the Fanny Eissler—on Saturday morning lest week. 

On Friday last, at 12, Commodore Martin, our High Admiral, was quietly 
asleep on a delicious hard board, in the log cabin or boat house of Doctor Doane, 
at the Quarantine Ground, Siaten Island. On each side of him was his men, 
also in the same state of tranquilli:y.—At the wharf, under the window, lay our 
beautiful new boat, called the Fanny Elssler—cool and quiet, yet trembling 
on the top of the moonlit waves like a bird ready to shoot into the eterna! blue 
of the heavens at a moment. a. 





They were waiting for the arrival of the British Queen, expected every mm, 
ment. 2 

On a sudden, at half-past twelve, the voice of a big gua was heard boomir 
up the harbor, like the noise of distant thunder. The cry was raised Outside 
the log cabin, * the Queen is coming”—* the Queen is coming.” Martin 
half asleep, half dreaming—was on bis feet in an instant ; rubbing bis eyes and 
clapping his hat on his head, he looked duwn the harbor, towards the narrows 
A big bright blue light went up to heaven, and almost dazzled the brilliart 
moon. ‘ Rouse, boys, rouse—the Queen is coming ; there's her blue lights ” 

In another moment, Martin, with his two men, were in the Fanny Elssier__ 
sail set, oars splashing, and dashing over the bright wave, down to the Narrows 
The moonlight was most brilliant—and the shores of Staten and Long Island, 
were almost as bright as day. As the lovely Fanny skimmed like a swan Over 
the silvery wave, another boat, clumsy and heavy, like a tub, came sneakip 
and swearing after her. It was the news boat of the Wall-street press, called 
‘ Dot and-go-one,” commanded by a tremendous hogshead of unsalted siyr. 
geon, once christened by the name of Bancker. 

The beautiful Fanny kept her watery way, and in ten minutes was, as a cer. 
tain Prince now is, under the lee of the magnificent British Queen. 

‘Steam ship ahoy,” cried Martin. 

** Aye, aye,’’ responded the gallant Captain Roberts. 

“ The Fanny Elssler,” roared Martin. 

‘* The what?” 

‘*The Herald,” responded Martin. 

‘* Oh, stop her”—cried Roberts to his engineer—‘ throw him a line.” 

Martin clinched the line and in one instant was on the deck of the Queen. 

‘* Martin, is that you?” said Captain Roberts. ‘ How the devil do you a). 
ways beat?” 

‘‘ By working harder than my competitior—the way you beat, Captain— 
where’s your private bag?” 

‘* Here’s your papers,”’ replied the captain. ‘‘ Give my compliments to Mr, 
Bennett, He blowed me up like h—II the last time I was here—but no matter 
—here’s the very latest news—my compliments to him.” 


By this time the hogshead of blubber, in his ‘* Dot-and-go-one,’’ got abvard, 
aftera great deal of puffing and blowing Io a few minutes the s'eamer was 
at the Quarantine ground. Here she stopped for the physician. Martin, with 
the private bag for the consignees jumped aboard of the Fanny Elssler, and 
started for the city. ‘* Dot-and-go-one,” of the Wall street press, had started 
a little ahead—but it was no go 

“ Rouse up, Fanny,” cried Martio, coaxing his boat—‘ courage, Fanny—stir 
up, my angel of a skiff.” 

Iu afew minutes, Fanny skimming o'er the bright blue waters, and seeming 
to feel the words of her commatder, passed ** Dut-and-go-one,” almost without 
an effort, and with a sort of gentie smile on the figure-head which adorns her 

row. 

rc Bancker, of the “* Dot-and-go-one,”’ cou'd not stand this. ‘* You d—d black 
adder,” roared Bancker to Martin as the latter passed—‘‘ you ¢—d black 
adder.” 

Martin whistled and gaily cheered his lovely skiff—* skim along, Fanny— 
skim along, my lovely angel—don’t you see the big bright moon and the seven 
stars looking down upon you, and betting a thousand acres of the blue heaven 
that you wil! Beat—skim along, Fanny—skim along, love—never mind that fat 
sturgeon bebind.” 

Fanny did skim along. She shot pastthe Wall street tub—left Bancker 
and his rats far behind—and reached Whitehal! at half-past two o'clock or 
Saturday morning. 

Mortin jumped ashore—rushed up Broadway, down to 21 Ann-street—ani 
found the lights burning brightly at the Herald effice. In five minutes, al! the 
editors, writers, printers, pressmen, were in motion. The immense daily edi. 
tion of the Herald was about one fourth worked off when the news arrived 
«The press was stopped—tke apnouncement made: this was the second ed.tior. 
In two hours, it was stopped again, and three columns of news pnt in and sent 
by the various mails: this wes the third edition. In another two hours, six 
columns were put in: this was the fourth edition—also sent by the mails. By 
this means, we sent the news all over the country—New England, Can da, the 
south and west, ene day in advance of every other paper in New York. At 
eight o’clock in the morning the news boys began to congregate, and to quar- 
rel who should have the first supply. The crowd, the demand, the activity 
lasted all the day, down to the setting of the sun. Our presses and engines 
were continued in motion till two o'clock on Saturday afternoon. It had began 
on Friday night at eleven o’clock—and we could not have issued fewer than 
60,000 Heralds, of all editions, in 16 hours. 

This is the way in which we are producing a revolution in the New York 
press. The Fanny Elssler is a beauty of a skiff. If you want to see her, go 
to Whitehall at sunrise any morning, or to the Park this evening. 

The Chevalier continues to write as follows :— 

May 25. 

Dear Bennett : —Celeste has her benefit to night, I see. Does she renew he 
engagement! Hamblin has begged me to come up to the Bowery to morrow 
night, to see Forrest. I am disposed tu do so if Celeste does not play ** The 
Child of the Wreck.”” Fanny willcome, ofcourse. I think it would be very 
well for her to visit all the Theatres i: turn—don't you? It would be doing a 
service to the managors, and that, with her, would be sufficient inducement. 
She has behaved very handsomely, indeed, in offering to dance for Richings’ 
benefit. She was no sooner informed that it was a compliment to him from éAe 
city of New York, than without consulting any one, she wanted immediately to 
dance. Not knowing the actor, her only motive could have been to display her 
gratituce to New York for the noble interest they have manifested for her. A 
party of us, including Fanny and her cousin, paid a visit to the ** North Caroli- 
na’ yesterday. We were most cordially received by Captain Gallagher, Lie:- 
tenant Adams, end the rest of the officers. Two boats were manned to bring 
us to the ship, and the most flattering atientious were paid to us. We were 
taken all over the ship, and Faany'’s wonder could find no language. It was 
the first vessel of warshe ever sew. She asked a thorsand questions—wis 
charmed with the exquisite cleanliness of every thing. When shown the bis- 
cuit of the meo, she begged for one as a souvenir, and brought it off in ber hacd. 

Your's, H. Wikorr. 


Were you at the Theatre last night, Dear Bennett? All the world are talk- 
ing of Elssler’s greatest triumph, and ceriainly she surpassed herself last o'ght 
Good Gud—not to be enthusiastic—how wo iderful her execution of the rarest 
difficulties of her exquisite act—what seeming ease—what ravishing grace. 
But what feeble pen can follow her-bounding, daring fligh:s above even the !oft- 
iest steeps of her pleasing art. To speak so trulv, ber astounding pirouettes, 
combined with the celerity and finish of her movements—the buoyant eiasticity 
of her undulations through the air, realised an ideal chat has subdued even the 
fastidicus Park Benjamin. I have written to you only to direct your attention 
to this greatest endentation yet made in New York. One strikingly remarkable 
vecurence of the night was the singular patience of the audience, and the ir- 
fiction of some drunkard’s indecent noise. Rather than interrupt the dancing, 
they endured, to a degree never before equailed, this insufferable disturbance 
for nearly 5 minutes, without complaint or notice 

Have you seen the Fanny E'ssler Caampagne !—Cozzens has got it, ard 
devilish good it is. It is worthy of being dronk at your wedding. 

June, 2, 1840. Your's truly, Henry Wikorr. 

June 22. 
Bennzit:—The * Brescapies Cubano,” or Village Dance of Cuba, is cer- 
tainly the most striking thing of all the saltatory ramifications we ever saw, 
and, as executed by Elssler, one of the most pleasing things we ever saw. 
What archness and drollery of look—and, for the fautastic variety of the dance, 
one must see it; to describe it is impos-ible. 
The “ Lapateo de Cadiz” took the house by storm; the musc is delicious, 
and Fanay’s exquisite dance completes the ravishing effect. We could hardly 
keep our seat; turestrain our enthusiasm was impossible. ‘ Encore!’ we 
shouted. I: was repeated—and ‘encore !” we cried all night in our dreams. 
Mad’ite Fanny was called out, anid general cries for a re-engagement, and 
spoke as follows : 

‘‘T am gratified beyond measure by these calls fora re-engagement ; but 00 
option is left me—I must refuse. Thisis the last night I will appear before 
you on my own behalf, but I am sure you will not be inditferent to the appeals 
of others. I amspared, then, alittle longer the pain ot taking farewell, and 
rejoice at my reprieve.” 

This speech was most admirably given, and was a beautiful climax to a sus 
cession of triumphs. It was hailed with cheers, and wreaths, and bouquets thet 
feil till the curtain hid her from sight. 

Where the devil do you keep yourse'f? No one can find you. If want te 
see you. H. W 





[For the Herald. ] 


You seem to expect me to make a speech to vight ; I should like very much 
to do so, but for one little difficulty, that I might as weli tell you—ZJ have for- 
got all about it —(Great laughter) ; and as I don’t know what to say. I think I 
nad better say nothing—(General merriment) ; but thank you most truly (curt 
seying) for your kind applause. 

My Dear Bennett :—I learn with surprise you are here—why did you not let 
me know it earlier? Ihave beensleeping since my arrival—this 60 miles de- 
fore breakfast is not what it is cracked up to be. Will you and Madam come 
,and dine with us at 3 o'clock, without ceremony, 

Tremont House, July 16. Yours truly, H. Wisorr. 





May 25, - 
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Iam writing as fast as the cars came this morning—I willsee you when 

dreescd. 
Wednesday, Sept. 9th. 

Dear B , I sent over for the places this morning, and . tad, to my 
surprise, that there was not a single one left ; however, I am aot to be done 
that way—luck ly for all parties, I have kept a box for to-night, and two of the 
best places in it are at your disposition. You will encouater some utber {r.ends 
of mine, French and American, but I hope that will give you no inconvenience. 

The box is lettered D., and if there is any difficulty, call at the Box Office for 
Mr. Childs, the treasurer, and he will pass you at orce—I will see you me le 
champ de bataalle. 





Friday, Sept. 11. 
Dear B———, Do you wish, and Mrs. B too, to go to the theatre this 
evening ; if so, letme know, and I will make immediate application for places 
_there will be, probably, a great demand again. 
H. Wikorr. 


Yours, 
Boston, Sunday, Sept. 13. 

Dear B——— : Just read your letter on the parade uf Thursday last—capital 
_-no other praise forit. You have renewed Fanny Elssler’s profound regret 
that she did’at see more of it. I called upon Mr. Buckingham ye-terday and 
was received with great civility. Unfolded the object of my call, which aston 
ished and p!eased him not a little, He is to give me a reply after communica- 
ting with the committee, to-morrow It would be better to say nothing abuut 
this till something is determined upon—I will keep you duly informed. Fanny 

issler aud suite, some of the crack names of Boston making up her cavalcade, 
attended the Fair yesterday afternoon. And, on my life, I never saw such un- 
bounded, reckless curiosity. Toe moment she entered, she was discovered, and 
it spread lixe wildfire. * Fanny E'ssler,” «Fanny Elssler,” sounded and 
echoed in every direction. She was immediately surrounded by a mob, whose 
steady determined, devouring gaze would have been actually indecent and impu- 
dent, but for the irresistible, overwhelming impulse to get a look out of her. 
Half of the ladies actually abendoned their tables where she did'nt stop to glut 
their gaze. Aud it was amusing beyond measure to hear their almost unconsci- 
ous commentaries. I saw several so absorbed that a truck might bave driven 
over them without their waking. Af er a long, earnest piercing inspection, the 
lips would open, and exclamations of all sorts would escape. ** Well, I declare, 
she is handsome’’—** I don’t think she is beautiful at all, but how interesting” 
—‘‘ Gvod heavens, I hope she will speak, I would give anything to hear her 
voce—listen, how sofi and sweet it is’—*t Good Lord, what a perfect fright— 
did you ever see such a mouth, it is a mile long’’—** Oh, how graceful her move- 
ments, how exquisitely ladylike ber manners,’’ &c &c &c, This isnot the 
hundredth part of the droll things said, She stopped frequently at the various 
tables and made |.besal purchases—asking for everything that was American, 
buying models of the monument, of Bunker Hiil battle field, and music cele- 
brating it. Her dress attracted great a:tention, from its simple elegance—a 
tartan silk gown, rich Cashmere shawl, a blue silk hat hung with costly lace 
fastened under the chin by an American Eagle in diamonds—this, with a simple 
gold bracelet, were the only ornaments sne wore. There was an interesting 
old lady in black that followed her from the door of entrarce till she went out 
of it, Perhaps she found a likeness to some lost daughter. 

Another queer thing is, that this cormorant curiosity to see her is breaking 
out in every direction. Several of our best Southern families at the ‘* ‘I'remont” 
have sent pressing requests to be allowcdto visit bher—and though she never re- 
ceives any one without formal introduction by proper persons, yet her good na- 
ture has given way to several ladies, who have given her the most pressing in- 
Vitations to visit them in the South and West &c. 

I will keep you fully supplied on the Elssler topic—you want no help in other 
matters. In all candor, I say, your letters from Niagara and Boston are the 
best things you have ever written. See what marriage has done for you. Res 
pects to Mrs. B. Yours, H. Wixorr. 


Providence, Nov, 19, 1840. 

Dear Bennett :—Fanny left Boston yesterday afternoon for New York and 
expected to arrive there in due course ; but Providence was not willing—and 
have interposed by general voice to stop her. She is actually waylaid, but not 
robbed—on the contrary the whole receipts have been offered her, which she has 
waived with the dignity of Casar,when he put aside the crown on the Lupercal, 
She dances here to night aad proceedsto morrow. The excitement here is ra- 
ther amusing—the people are immensely stirred, and pay out their $2 per tick- 
et as so many corr-grains. This is one of the strongest compliments Fanny 
hes received, and she is greatly flattered—to have an embargo laid upon her in 
this agreeable way. 

Mr. Forrest leaves this afternoon for New York—he has behaved in the hand- 
somest manner to the manager here, and in the most gallant manner to Fanny, 
whom he greatly admires as an artist, and likes, if possible more, as a woman. 
He said of her, after he had seen her for the first time, that ‘‘she was the only 
artist, male or female, he had ever known who was natural, not artist, off the 
stige.”’ 

Learning the manager could gain several hundred dollars by the speculation, 
and that the people of the town would be gratified by a sight of Fanny Elssler, 
he threw up one of his nights and lost his benefit. Fanny refused to be a par- 
ty to this, and felt greatly uneasy about it, but Forrest manifested such p!easure 
in doing it, that she yielded to the manager’s entreaties. This is creditable tc 
the great tragedian, ard its pleasant to know these great artists have a great 
estimation of each others respective powers. Fanny thinks Forrest’s Othelloa 
master piece, and says, *‘ He is the only actor who don’t maxea butcher of the 
part.” Fanny willtake a little holiday—much fatigued—and begin at the Park 
the 29:h. 

If you thiok the above good readable matter, 1 would like you to publish it for 
as yet nothing has ever been said about “* Forrest’s Elssler.” Best respects to 
Mrs. B and family. Fanny sends hers to both of you. 

My dear Bennett :—Confound you, though, how you frightened me yester- 
day, but not altogether in vain, for Fanny has been suffering terribly as I stated, 
and I run right off from your office to the D s, and he has had her in hand 
ever since. She isa great deal better to-day, and she owes that principally to 
you. Weare off ina few minutes for Bath—if full, will go on to Fort Hamil- 
ton, and so along shore. Is there any getting of the Herald down there! for 
I can’t go without it—that’s fiat. 

I will write up and let you kaow where we are, or will be, andI should be 
greatly pleased if you and your wife would come down and dine withus. I 
should like to have a chance at you ona smooth sea-beach, and no favor How 
d d hot is—I am sweating for this last proof of my remembrance. Mlle. 
Elssler and cousin send their kindest remembrances to yourself and wife. 

Yours, very truly, Henry Wikorr. 














Astor House, August 21. 
My dear Bennett :—I leave town with one sincere regret, that | have really 
wanted time to come end pay a visit to a good friend and an amiable lady, a 
certain Mrs. J. G. Bennett, of Hoboken, or thereabouts. My best respects and 
remembrances of Mlle. Elssler. I have been so overwhelmed as not to have 
had time to write a letter from Saratoga—I will send it from Pailade!phia. 
You can edify the tows with a droll event, on Monday, that Fanny escaped 
from the lightning yesterday by an hour only. She went aboard the * Ville de 
Lyon,” the first American packet she has seen per invitation, and was en- 
chanted with our American satin and rose wood, Who’aint? Well, she hur- 
ried home to get out of the rain. She hadn’t left it an hour before the light- 
ning struck and carried off the gangway she had just left. Her attraction is 
getting stronger than ever, since she brings the lightning down a la Franklin. 
The sailors exclaimed tney had had two unusual visitors, the lightning and 
Fanny Elssler, the one from Heaven direct, the other on her way. I add—we 
are off directly. 
A thousand thanks for your kind disposition towards Fanuy and myself.— 
Fanny sends best regards. Yours truly, H. Wikorr. 


Tuesday Morning. 
Dear Bennett: —I am off for Philadelphia, and commend you to God in my 
absence. Why did you not come and see us at the theatre last evening! I 
told Mademoiselle and her cousin you were coming, and they accused me of 
humbugging them. I think I have not told you that besides the baggage, a 
trifle, the strongest reason for not coming to the Astor House was the fear of 
encountering thet damn’d Marquis, but it seems I was more scared than hort in 
thiscase. When I come back in a few days I will get you to introduce me to 
Stetson, and I shall take, that opportunity of expressing myself upon the sub- 
ject of his sensible and manly conduct in the late ‘“* moral war.” I have given 
Charles, the servant, a list of names of the persons I wish to send the “ Her- 
ald’’ to, with the letter of ‘ Fanny’s visit,” &c. Allow me to thank you in 
advance for the intended publication of this article ; it is admirably drawn up 
under your direction, as J understand ; it cannot fail to do great s2rvice to Ma- 
demoiselle, for which I hope you will give her an opportunity of thanking you 
during my absence. Iam annoyed somewhat—you cut out what I wrote of 
yourself—it is badly enough done, to be sure, but there is no other reason for 
not publishing it. My best respects to Mrs. Bennett. 

Yours truly, 


Jones’ Hotel, Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1840. 
My dear Bennett :—I will send this on by a very worthy, sensible man, Mr. 
Pratt, manager of the Chesnut-street theatre; he desires strongly to make 
your acquaintance ; he will tell you of the probability of Miss Fanny’s playing 
with him three nights, on her way to New Orleans, next week. 
_ May I ask the favor of your publishing the “letter” on Friday morning next, 
if it will not cost you a sacrifice todo so. I want to have it published here for 


WiIkorr. 
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effect s sake on Savu.dey wexi ; sv that it may teil any’ age- 
ment next week. I will pay for it with the Gunanahnsde aa with toed 
it published not later than that day. [ should not say this mach, but I desire 
to Insert it as an advertisement, though not so announced. It is rather too much 
to ask of your good nature to publish al/ that without making a proper remune- 
ration. [ do nut like my friends to suffer losses, great or small, for me—and 
as I wish the whole letter in, it mast crowd out a good deal that will pay. Stick 
it in on Friday morning ; I will inform myself of the cost thereof-—a secondary 
consideration—but you will not disappoint me in the publication. I want to 
send off a good many in the packet of the 8 h. : 

Yours truly, , 

‘ Have you called on Mademoiselle and her Didnt or are Ph et oa: rela 

tion week! They expect to see you. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 21st, 1840. 
My dear Bennett :—Many thanks for your pleasing senetiey to ** the cause ” 
—your paragraphs never go unobserved, or unheeded. I am going to send you 
a letter of introduction, with strong recommendations to give an amiable recep- 
tion to the really distinguished bearer of it. He is, upon my warrant, and gua- 
ranteed by an acqnaintarce of several years, a most amiable and worthy man. 
The English and American world know that he is a most able one. He has read 
your piper in Europe, and notwiths:anding a little rough scraping he got in 
New York, he still swears by the “ Herald.” He desires occasionally -to con- 
tribute to your columns, and there are many subjects that he could enlarge 
upon with advantage to the community, and credit to the ** Herald.”” But, bless 
me, I had almost forgotten to mention his name—Dr. Lardner, of London. — 
You recullect the unenviable notoriety he has acquired lately by his unlucky 
affair de ceur with Mrs, Heavyside, who is now become Mrs. Lardner. There 
are two sid s to a story on every occasion, and no one can blame the Doctor, 
nor, in truth, the lady. I hope to see you the close of the next week—my best 
respects to Mis. Bennett. Md Elssler and her cousin desire remembrance to 
you both. Her success here, second engagement, is really extraordinary. 
Yours truly, Henry Wikorr. 


; Saturday, Nov. 29. 

Friend Bennett :—I willcall on you this evening for half an hour with Dr. 
Lardoer, who cailed here just now, thinking he was quite ruined by the article 
of this morning. | was greatly amused, and set to work to explain your policy, 
which he begins to see, and feels quite easy. Fanny Butler will arrive to-day 
or !0-morrow with her husband. Her father’s illness takes her over to England 
—a proper motive, certainly ; her husband will not be able to accompany her, 
from the shortness of the summons—not able to arrange his affairs in time, but 
will follow her. This extraordinary woman is at work on a ballet for Faany 
Elssler, on dit, whom she admires extravagantly. She gave a strong proof of 
it the sixth night of Fanny’s engagement at Philadelphia, by driving in town 
through a tremendous snow-storm, seven miles, to see her a second time in the 
same piece. This sympathy between great artists isa queer thing; there is no 
private acquaintance between them, though she has !earmt a great deal about 
Elssier from a mutual acquaintance, the celebrated Mrs. Jameson. 

I told you about that bit of sprightly gallantry of Mr. Norris, of Philadelphia, 
who lately sent one of his fine locomotives to Berlin, naming it “* Fanny Els- 
sier.” The astonishment and delight it will create there, where Fanny is so 
well known and beloved, from the Queen down to every child in the place, 
will be immense. Norris wreathed round the boiler a beautiful garland, in iron, 
but brightly tinted with three colors. Many other little ornamental devices he 
bestowed on it, from the fact of its being a female engine; he would not have 
done thus to exercise his taste with a he-locomotive. Can you mention this in 
the Herald ? 

I will write up something for Tuesday's Herald—the British Queen day—to 
send out to Europe, ! want to burl defiance at the Grand Opera through the 
columns of the “ Herald.’’ Wiil you help me? 

Yours truly, H. Wikorr. 


Well, friend Bennett, how did you like our unfortunate acquaintance, the 
learned pundit, who ought to thank his stars for having blessed him with a fine 
woman and a handsome fortune? But the world seems determined not to leave 
him in quiet possession. Well, there may be doubt entertained of the means 
whereby he got them, but that I contend is none of our business; we Ameri- 
cans are not his judges. 

I have determined to put off the grand article I wish to publish before Fanny 
goes South, till the departure of the **Great Western ;” by that time she will 
have perfectly recovered from a distressing attack of an old malady, and be 
restored to full force for her Southern invasion. Don’t say anything about her 
till f come out with this article ; it shall be quite novel, and I want it to sur- 
prise by its suddenness; if you have a corner to-morrow, slip in that anecdote 
of Norris’ engine ; that will be an anecdote for European circulation. Madlle. 
Fanny and her cousin desire remembrance to you and your wife. I shall see 
you shortly. 

Monday Morning, Nov. 30:h. 

My dear B : I don’t kaow but with your usual rapidity of thought and 
action you may have thrown my remarks on Madlle. E——’s Parisian tronbles 
into an article ; if so, let me beg of you to suspend its publication at least until 
| write to you fully and discreetly upon it. There are some things that may 
and ought to be said; and there are a few things it would be wisest not to say. 
Best respects to Mrs. B. H. Wikorr. 

Friday, Dec. 4th. 





Charleston, 1st January, 1841. 

I have hardly time left for writing to anybody, dear Bennett, but shall take 
time to let you Know we are, where we are, and where we hope to be shortly. 
I read the ‘‘ Herald” every day, which Mr. Paige, of the Charleston Hotel, 
sends up to us regularly of a morning. By the bye, this hotel is worthy espe- 
cial notice: the edifice is remarkable for its great extent, its admirable propur- 
t:ons, and great beauty. When Fanny Elssier first saw it she exclaimed, ‘* Bless 
my soul! the Astor House has got here before us.’ And the Charleston 
Hotel may be named in conjunction with its great pro‘otype; but it is not 
merely in externals :hat this admirable house appeals to the notice of the tra- 
veller; it is equally remarkable for its excellent appointments, its guod service, 
and its well supplied table, which 1s vigilantly catered for by the most attentive 
and courteous of landlords, Mr. Paige—whetber any relation of Mistress Anne 
Page, of Shakspeare mention, I cannot say ; but she might be proud of such a 
descendant. If you write anything of Charleston, do say a kind word of an 
amiable man and a devilish warm friend of your’s—another recommendation, 
in my eyes. 

I sent you a Richmond Whig, when there, containing some remarks upon 
Fanny; but I have seen no notice of it in the ‘* Herald.” I suppose it did not 
reach you, or you had no room for it—in either case I am sorry, for her friends 
in Europe, as in America, are accustomed to cons:|t the ‘* Herald ”’ for infor- 
mation of her movements and incidents of her stay, wherever she may hap- 
pen to be; and she has cut out, for preservation and future perusal, a history of 
her progress, as the English _ say, in America, as recorded in the agreea- 
ble pages of the “Herald.” Therefore, I regret the more every gap that may 
occur—it is our loss. 

Mdile. made her debut in Charleston Monday last, the 28th of December, in 
the ballet of * La Sylphide.” The prices of the theatre have all been doubled 
to $2during the entire engagement—a bold measure, certainly, but it appears 
a successful one ; for the question is not ‘* How muck?” but, ‘** Wkere can we 
find seats!” The house was densely packed, aud the attention given to the 
pe:formance was really remarkable. One loud, reverberating burst of applause 
announced the recognition of Fanny, and then they sat still and observed her. 
How they watched her every movement, turn, and step! Asin Boston, you 
remember—they were determined not to let her pass without ordeal ; but, by 
degrees, they began to give in, till at last they grew noisy and vociferous. But 
on Wednesday night her triumph was complete ; she took vengeance for their 
suspicions ; in her life she never danced better, and the Charlestonians leapt up 
at her. In New York itself they never displayed greater enthusiasm. After 
the “‘Cracovienne,” she was called out amidst the most deafening din, and 
made a tremendous hit in a nice little speech, that she delivered most admira- 
bly, with great spirit and sweet intonation. She said—‘ The softness of your 
Carolina climate has charmed me, but the warmth of your generosity delights 
me still more. If I knew better how, I would thank you better for this kind 
welcome ” Every poss ble token of satisfaction was showered upon her by the 
excited audience, She appears to nent and to-morrow for the last time— 
every place is taken, and the worthy Mr. Abbott will have cleared by the four 
representations $2500. In spite of his entreaties, and hundreds of others, she 
embarks in the new packet ‘‘ Hayne” on Sunday morning next for Havana, 
bidding a temporary adieu to the United States. We have yet to learn whether 
Spanish enthusiasm will manifest itself so prodigaily and generously as that of 
her cheres Americaines, “dear Americans,” as Fsony calls them. There was 
a fuony incident occurred this morning worth mentioning. Fanny was startled 
to learn that the Sheriff of Charleston wanted to see her on business. What 
have I been doing, was her first thought—let him come up—and Mr. Brown 
straightway presented himself. ‘‘I have come, Madam,” said he, ‘‘to ascer- 
tain if your jewels are all safe, anc to request that you will keep a vigilant eye 
and strong lock upenthem.” Fanny turned pale at the idea of robbery, and 
the lord knows wha:. On inquiring into the caase of this good-natured advice, 
the Sheriff replied, he had received positive information that a most desperate 
rogue had been followicg her for some time past, with a view to abstract her 
jewels, whose beauty and value he perfectly well understood. And he asked 
if she did not recollect a very plausible foreigner that got into her saloon at 
Richmond, by saying he knew her at Vienna, having met her at Prince Met- 
ternich’s, whom he had often heard speak of her. Fanny replied, she recol- 








lected perfectly well the occurrence, and having sent him off saying she bad 
not the good ‘ortune of remembering him. “ That’s the man,” said the She- 
riff, “ and beware of him wherever you go—for he is plausible, persevering, 
and bo'd. But I hope to have him within twenty-four hours, and he has a long 
striug of offences to answer for, if I once succeed in etting him.” Fanny 
thanked the Sheriff very cordially, and will be more carefel than ever of Prince 
Meiternich’s guests. This is Fanny's third mght, and her success to night 
has thrown everything into the shade. A serenade is now going on under the 
windows. 

Have the goodness, Bennett, to say something of Fanny's bit here, whieh is 
peculiar ; they were calmer the first night, and more outrageous the third than 
elsewhere, They drowned a strong orchestra last night with their yells. This 
information will serve Fanny greatly at New Orleaus, where C»!dwell is hold- 
ing out against her still. Md'ile sends her best respects to you and Mrs. B., 
make mine also. How did she succeed with the velvet cloak !—better luck 
thso with the gown, I hope. How is she in health! I expect to make the ac- 
quaintance of a third party when I return to the North. 


Yours truly, Henry Wikorr. 


Havana, Feb. 16, 1841. 

My Dear Bennett: It gives me great pleasure to address you again, re- 
minding of other times, and devilish pleasant ones too, both at Paris and New 
York. [am going to write you a letter about Fanny Elssler in Havana—a 
very prolific subject in my hands that are swelling to bursting with details of 
her triumph here—but I give you the privilege that I fear not the abuse of to 
alter or change it any way you please, for the better. But there is one thing 
I wish to ask of you ; that is, the publication of it, and of any other from here 
or elsewhere [ may send you, always considering them as advertisements. I 
will not allow your good nature to cost you any thing hereafter. If I press out 
valuable matter J will pay for it cheerfully, but ] want my stuff pcblished. Inthe 
‘‘ Herald,” I find in Paris, London and Stockholm, even is read to get news of 
Fanny Elssler, and your papers here are carefully preserved that spoke of her 
the last summer. I think you said ‘she was the great feature of the time in 
this country,” and was chronicled accordingly. Your paper, in Europe, is re- 
garded, I find, by all her letters and mine, as her official organ, and it would 
please you to hear what hands have written, “* Herald, New York.” Besides 
your journal has the largest American circulation ; and therefore publish, which 
I shall insist, regarding as advertisements. In neglecting my letter from 
Charleston, you gave credit to some d——d nonsense about Biscler’s petticoats 
being made larger—no such thing occurred—all fudge ; but the Herald said 
so, and I hate to see the Herald’s veracity ever doubted or denied. ‘* Dear B.” 
—I wish to send to the best commercial medium in the country some useful 
information of the state of trade here, but who, the most phlegmatic, can 
write of money markets, sugar exports, and tobacco sales, when we are at this 
moment all so dreadfully suffering; and from what, say you? Why, the same 
complaint that afflicted you Northerners so violently the last summer—the 
Elssler fever, that has manifested itself here with all the well-known symp- 
toms—all spasmodic, giddiness, pain in the heart, violent clapping of the 
hands, &c. &c. ; and as might have been expected in our febrile country, these 
diagnostics are all more thoroughly developed, and have spread among all 
classes of people and things—the birds of the air, the flowers of the field, have 
been in turn affected ; nothing has escaped the wide-spread malady. Mi lady 
—and what is not strange, we are happy under the infliction, and instead of 
growing weary of the visitation, we are crying out for a continuance of it. 
Yes, it is positively true, that after assertions, denials, and doubts, she is here. 
Fanny Elssler, the , what shall I call her; allterms have been exhausted 
on her, Were it not for politeness and respect due to so extraordinary @ crea- 
ture, I should borrow Othello’s phrase of a tair d |, for she has played it to 
an odd degree w.th every body, every where, every how. Eb, Bennet! don’t 
you suspect something! You are so confounded quick in your d:vinations that 
the thought must have flitted vy you; butif she is human, she surpasses all 
preconceived notions of humanity in this part of the world. Now for detail : 

* * * #* * Mlle. Elsser arrived in Havana per [here is the vessel’s 
name, but illegible] from Charleston, the 14th of January. Almost imme- 
diately before she had time to send out a single letter, she was called on by 
Don Francisco Marti, the manager and owner of one of the most beautiful 
theatres in the world, Teatro Tacun of Havana, I must give you in another 
letter some particulars of this remarkable personage, who began his career as a 
villanous fish-monger, but brought his fish to the right market, for his property 
exceeds $300,000, and every day increasing. He is universally known as 
shrewd aud cunning even among Catalans; and he is most usefully aided and 
abetted by one of the most accomplished intrigants of Madrid, and they are @ 
caution to any one. Well, poor Fanny was immediately set upon by these 
theatrical vultures, who made sure of their prey ; but to their astonishment, 
they found resistance, and of the right sort, too ; for instead of yielding to 
their well! designed schemes, she boldly dictated terms to them ; $1000 for ber- 
self per night, $300 per week for her troupe, a clear half benefit for her dancer, 
and a whole one for herself, which has just produced ber near $10,000. Don 
Marti exclaimed, expostulated, entreated, and menaced—and, though backed 
by the interest of the Captain General, the nobility, aud the press, he was 
obliged to yield, for the resolute Fanny raised her fiag and fired her last gun 
in a threat to leave instantly for New Orleans. This put negociations to the 
‘‘ windy side,” and the engegement was made and opened on the 23d of Jan- 
uary. 
The “ Teatro Tacon” is immensely large, containing more than three thou- 
sand persons, and admirably proportioned. The most striking features are the 
fronts of three of the principal tiers of boxes, which, instead of wooden pa- 
nels are enclosed by pretty iron railings, neatly painted, through which are 
seen the white dresses of the ladies, giving the highest and gayest possible 
effect to the house. The first night was a queer one—it is unnecessary to 
say the crowd was dense, and expectation painfully intense, till the curtain ris- 
ing, revealed the “ Sylphide.” But to her astonishment, instead of a welcome 
in the American fashion, not a head moved, nor a tongue stirred. Eyes glis- 
tened and muscles worked, but silence profound, prevailed. f 

The ballet went on, and Fanny, too, in a most extraordinary way, for, as if 
provoked by the nonchalance of the Habaneros, she displayed a grace be- 
yond the reach of art. But all to no purpose, for, excepting of a few loud 
bursts of hearty applause, the mass remained frigidly cold and apathetic. It 
was explained to Fanny, to her reason, but not to her satisfaction. She was 
not to be discouraged, she said, by this provoking dullness—the enlightened en- 
thusiasm of America was too fresh in her recollection, and consoled her ; but 
she vowed vengeance against the ‘* Habaneros,” and Heaven knows she has 
bad it amply. The secret of this unlooked for frigidity among these children 
of the sun, was simply that they kad never seen nor rightly comprehended 
what a ‘‘ ballet” was: and then before all the ‘‘ bazllarina davena,” as they 
called Fanny. engrossed their attention—absorbed all their faculties—enchain- 
ed their wonder-stricken senses ; rapt up in their fancies, they gazed intently 
on; curiosity glanced out of one eye, aston'shment blazed in the other—they 
were stupified, torpified, Elssler-ified, and, poor devils, if they forgot to applaud, 
it was excusable under the circumstances. The second night the spell gave 
way, and down came thundering cataracts of applause, till Fanny trembled un- 
der it with emotion; other demonstrations in the Spanish style were soon forth- 
coming with succeeding nights—flowers in arm-fulls were strewn at her feet 
—doves, with wreaths were circling aboat her head—verses the most impas- 
sioned, and of every color, came fluttering down from the upper boxes. One 
night a spleadid silver medal surmounted by a coronet and gracefully inscribed, 
was thrown on the stage. Fanny wore it the same night in the Cracovienne 
amid the loudest acclamations. One of the most striking incidents of her en- 
gagement, was her dancing the Cachucha—the third night the cry was univer- 
sal and deafening. Fanny came forward with an interpreter, who read her re- 
ply to the effect, “‘ That she came to a Spanish country determined not to ask 
their favor by attempting to personate the.r national dance, yet if they persist~ 
ed, she would throw herself on their indulgence, and dance with what poor 
skill she could.” Her amiable complaisance quite intoxicated them with de- 
light—she retired to drese for the Cachucha, though not announced in the bills 
—the greatest excitement prevailed in the house—the Cachucha dance and all 
pretenders to it were discussed with the greatest earnestness. In twenty 
minutes Elssler came forward in the gay costume of Andalusia, glittering with 
diamonds. What a shout went up then! She danced, and their Spanish 
blood took fire—they uttered all sorts of cries, and threw themselves about like 
half mad—an unusual thing followed: by law, nothing can be repeated in the 
theatre in the absence of the Elcade, who presides over the spectacle of the 
evening—and he, out of sympathy for Elssler, to save her the fatigue of repe- 
tition, retired immediately from his box, though every moath bellowed out to 
stay, and for the first time io Havana, the curtain went up without his order, 
and the Cachucha was repeated. Mlle, has been greatly popular in the most 
recherche circles of the nobility. She was most hospitably entertained at the 
princely mansion of the Marquis D'Arcos, whose enormous wealth rates at 
$300,000 per annum, and the refined taste of his beautiful wife, gives to his 
position here a brilliancy that no one vies with, or disputes, save, perhaps, the 
Count Penalvo, one of the most thorough-bred noblemen of this or any coun- 
try. He and his family are kindly attentive to M’lle. Fanny—she sbares their 
delightful box at the Opera—makes excursions with them to the country, and 
experiences every mark of flattering attention. The Captain General, too, 
and his Princess have been among Fanny’s staunchest friends. They have in- 
vited her to the palace, and she was most cordially received. Her success 
here in society, and she has rarely, she says, met any more loftily refined, may 
be attributed to her very pleasing, unaffected manners, and a perfect amey 
of the usages les convenances of polished society—and she has enjoyed the 
best of it in Europe, though so much occupied by her graceful art. I have 
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, of the greatest theatrical fete ever known in Havana. 
Toe viguy of bor bowel the Cont of Penstvo sent” ous of Tis eeutifat eeY 
rieges, with three outriders, tu take her to the theatre, when, as is customary, 
ee her place seated near the door. She was most beautifully attired, and 
doubdloons 0 showers eckoowledged the irresistible effect of her @ LCC. 
Some spiendid presents were made her—a gold watch, richly with ru- 
bies of large value, and a Parisian-woiked handkerchief of $300 worth, from 
an amiable acquaintance, the Countess de la Reunion. The spectacle went 
off with the utmost eclat, and Fanny, under the stimulus of the occasion, danc- 
ed with a witebery that utterly demented the Spaniards. She gave the El Jal- 
Jeo, and the effect was even greater than the Cachucha. Cries of * viva broke 
from all parts of the bouse ; being called out for the tenth time for that night, 
she asiounded the people by speaking to them in Spanish, pronounced as sweetly 
as the English she used to address to us. She said, * Mi lengua non es Es- 
paniola, pero mi corason esta voche es todo Habanero.” ‘‘ My tongue Is not 
Spanish, but my heart to-night is ali Habanero.” At the close, she entered the 
carriage of Count Penalvo with her cousin and some other friends, and preceded 
by music and torch bearers, suidiers, and followed by thousands of people, she 
was escorted home through the principal streets in triumphal process‘on, that 
beats Baltimore all hollow. She threw bouquets and waved her handkerchief 
to the excived thousands, who literally startled the drowsy elves of night with 
their uproarious yelling—her name, with a thousand wild but flattering = porn 
was constantly heard, and handkerchiefs attached to canes were wave about 
her An elegant supper was afterwards given her by the leading noblemen and 
men of Havana; and so ended the first engagement in Havana. All this 
phrenzy may, at ths distance, appear odd, perhaps ridiculous, but it is all true, 
and less if any thing. But you are as much stirred as we are. You began it, 
bu shell not beat us in homage to this most accomplished representative of the 
most graceful art extant, and at the same time, one of the greatest and most 
amisble of women. Put that in your paper Mr. B., and make what smoke you 
f it. 
tal some but little time for commercial news—shall send you further details 
shortly. The money market is very easy, accommodation plenty—indeed mo- 
ney very sbundant, keeping the Exchanges up higher than is usual at this time 
of the year. The sugar crop is uncommonly large this season, exceeding in 
vantily that of last by 300,000 buxes The exportations are fast beginuing. 
ne cultivatiun of tobacco is also increasing immensely, owing to the widely 
and constantly increasing demand for it in Europe, The Railroad is flourishing 
in despite of English Reviewers, who state the carriages are lying in ditches, 
avd the road abandoned ; receipts to-day, for example, $1,300—not greatly 
above the average receipt of every day. Exchange on England, 11 a 12 per 
ct. prem. ; ov Paris, 1 a 1 1-4 disc. ; on New York, 1 disc. ; on New Orleans, 
1 1-2 disc. These are accurate and may be relied on. 

Now, friend Bennett, don’t you humbug me by leaving out a line of my let- 
ter, uniess you put in a better, and that’s easy. 1 demand to publish these things 
as advertisements. You, tactician, see the advantage they do Fanny—and your 
peper too ; her friends, beyond, look to the Herald for these details with the 
grea'est interest. Send them tothe following, who will spread ‘em—and charge 
the same to my account. 

Mrs. Gro’e, 3 Eccieston-st., London, 3 copies. 

Mad. M. Elssler, 33 Leipseiche strauss, Berlin, 1 copy. 

Coum d’Orsay, Gore House, London, | copy. 

Herman Reicke:bach, chez Mesers. Rothschild, Paris, 1 copy. 

F Corbin, Esq., Welles & Co., Paris, 1 copy. 

Mad. M Evans, 31 Rue Louis le Grand, Paris, 1 copy. 

I can't, of my hurry, write more; have you got my old list? How is your 
wife? Fanny and her Cousin send their best respects to herand you—remem- 
ber me kindly to her. How goes the velvet gown, that I shall never forget— 
are cloaks the goyet? I wish you would send your Weekly to the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, for me, charging the same tomy account. We leave here 
for Matanz+s, where she has been invited tu visit some sugar plantations, and 
will give some representations at the theatre, several thousand dollars being 
subscribed for her tu induce her to acquiesce. On our return to Havana, a se- 
cond engagement before New Orleans. How is Attree—my respects, and to al] 
your office, I disremember their names, as the Yankees say. When are you at 
Washingtou! *‘*Do you know where you are?” Recollect Sam Denison—be 
is doing better now. Yours truly, Henry Wikorr. 

Boston, September. 

Dear Bennett—i have been looking out anxiously for that article about the 

mis-statement of that Philadelphia preacher. He said she had made $60,000 
in fifteen weeks. As that statement is false, and likely to do her injury ; and, 
further, based upon a distorted report, purposely, no doubt, of the ‘* Herald,” it 
would please me greatly to see it mildly corrected. Will you copy the cor- 
respondence between Mdlle. Elssler and Buckiogham,in this morning's ‘* Cov- 
rier” —the translation is not Buckingham’s, though inferred as such. I will 
send you an account if possible, of that night ; but don’t wait for it. I have 
an immense deal to say to you about Elssler's ‘new position”’ since you left ; 4 
but don’t be in a hurry to publish it—wait for an attack orso., May I ask this 
of your discretion and good will. Elssler’s last letters, per British Queen, 
were of every variety of tone and nature—the Upera supplicated her return— 
her friends demanded it— the editors of the Journal des Debats, Courier Fran. 
gais requested it—and she was clearly informed, that if she persisted in staying 
here,every kind ofpersecution would be exercised against her —penalties would 
be enforced, law suits commenced, and the devil knows what ell beside. She 
has grown fond of America—the respect and unbounded kinduess of the peopie 
here have won her heart; she is sure, too, of making more money by staying 
here than going; but, for numberless reasons, she wishes to s'ay ; and, afer 
full deliberation, she has determined to exercise her right of free action, and 
she intends to sail, at once, for Havana and New Orleans. There is nothing 
to prevent this but an undetermined engagement at Philadelphia. She will make 
this upto the manager on her return from the South; and, mark me, she is no 
way bound in honor or law, to return to France, though they endeavor to prove 
that; for she has a contract with the Opera till the end of April next, with a 
penalty if she chooses to break it. Sse does not wish nor intend to break it; 
she entreats of the Opera permission only to prolong her furlough for three 
months or so, to make ber fortune, and they are brutal enough to think of re- 
fusing her. However, that is not certain ye:—the next letters will decide, and 
I will let youknow. She has the strongest reasons in the world for Joing so; 
itis not caprice. Who will then dispute her right, her prudence todo so?! The 
Opera may, as it does cry out against her, for their interest will suffer if she 
don’t return. Her friends and admirers have reason to exclaim a'so, for they 
will lose her society and her dancing ; but is she to sacrifice ber interests, ker 
convenience, her reasonaole wishes, as she has foolishly done all her life, and 
as usual lost everything by it, to gratify the unjust expectations of the people 
on the other side of the Atlantic! No; it is to be hoped she will not yield to 
the empty, though noisy clamor of the Parisians in this matter, and it 1s fur- 
ther to be hoped that she will be suséained in a just course of conduct by her 
friends and admirers here. Did you see a paragraph in the Signal of last week ? 
It was written and sent out, I believe by an agent, either of the Opera in Paris, 
or of Taglioni’s—for another manceuvre now going on, is to coerce Eissler 
back, that some of the harvest left by her may be gathered by Taglioni, if she 
can getout here in the spring. Bennett, I want you to he pp me, if necessary, 
in this matter, which is in fact a difficulty. You can ren'er essential service 
to Mdile. Fanny and myself. May I ask this at your haunts? My obligation 
will be deep and lasting ; and Fanoy, too, will be equally sensible. Give some 
reflection 1o her position, and to what degree you think her compromised before 
the world and the law. She makes her fortune, between you and I, by staying 
here; she loses everything by going back—she desires earnestly to remain. 
D> Will you help to detain her here, and to save her from any moral cost or 
loss? Money she thinks less of. Yours truly, H. Wirorp. 


Malle. Elssler, her cousin and myself, unite in sending our kindest regards to 


your wife. 
Philadelphia, June 3d, 1841. 
My Dear Bennett :—I intended coming on to see you to-day, but unexpected 
things heve turned up that will prevent it; but 1 send on Charles with this let- 
ter, as I am suffering so much uneasiness, to tell the truth, from the various re- 
flections that have followed the perusal of the ‘‘ Herald’s” tast article, that | 
must either see you, or hear from you, before I can hope (or another night’s 
sound rest. What have I done, or Fanny done, to provoke ‘he indignation of 
the “ Herald!” is the constant question that assails me at every torn. I stop- 
ped at Baltimore, the other afternoon, expressly to write you, not some puffs 
but a friendly letter to ask your advice abo it future movements, By the Lord, 
I ot It sooner thanexpected! Before I began, I sent for my vade mecum, or 
erald,”’ to see what Robinson Crusoe said—and a galvanic battery wouldn’t 
have produced half the effect that article did on my nerves. [ don’t think I 
stopped swearing and walkiog for an hour. Fanny read it afterwards, and was 
deeply distressed ; she laid it down with a tear in her eye, saying, in French 
it was hard to be used so by one’s own friends ; bat, she added immediately I 
don't believe it was Benneit—and yet, perhaps old Seguin and M’me Taglioni 
have been tampering with him—perhaps But I interrupted her, remark- 
ing se didn t know you, nor understand you—very few do. I don’t feel my 
own footing very safe under me—and yet [ will not abandon my belief in some 
traits of your character for one article, or fifty. Thst you are a jast man, | 
believe, a man of feeling I know, and a faithful friend I will not doubt ; that 
you may think it proper at times to give a friend a sweat, is not singular or 
unusual io friendships. Brutus and Cassius had their differences. But I can- 
we forego the hope I still retain your regard. [I have hitherto attached more 
ve to it than the good opinion of many proud names; and my affliction — 


gentle 





and laughed et by these d——d people, who ask, “ What do 
of your friend Bennett now?” “The same as ever,” I answered. 
And so I do—the last article contains sound, wholesome advice. The only thing 
I regret, it begins with some false statements about her age, and a son of 
eighteen. On my honor these are “inventions of the enemy.” They come 
directly—I have traced them to a paid egent of Taglioni’s, who tried to prevent 
Fanny coming to this coun'ry, and he lost the job of commissions that he anti- 
cipated in sending Taglioni in her stead. I will tell vou all about this. How 
is Mrs. Bennett? Is it true you have an heir? Hurrah! I ought to have 
been i» at his christening. I shall look after that young geotleman when you 
can’t, for | am the youngest—and J shall do him a good turn for Parisian remi- 
nisceuces. Do you know where you aret Ecod! [don’t I wish you would 
tell me, Bennet:. Seud me a few lines and put my mind at ease. My spirits 
are dushed, and Fanny says, “ If I have really lost Beonett, J will go off without 
playing any more.” She don’t care anything about it, and won't undertake it, 
if you won’t stand by her against that pack of small curs that you keep in bay. 
But, for myself, I have no interests to study I am anxious to preserve our 
ancient regard, to which I attach great value—the loss of your esteem and ac: 
quaintance wonld be, I avow it, a blowto me. I cannot believe any such disas- 
ter is about to overtake me. ‘Tell Attree ] would have answered his letter, bat 
I got it only a day or two before leaving the South. I suspected him of that 
dig under the ribs about ‘the clerk.” If I Aad refused his request he would 
have served me right—but I postponed it—there | was probably wrong. I did 
the same thing with Fanny. She was very anxious to make you some hand- 
some acknowledgment before she went South; but I said no—do it before you 
leave the country, for I believe he would accept cheerfully then what he might 
look on as a sort of buying up of his good word now. And so she postponed 
till then th- present. I see Vattemare is in New York. I know he hada most 
foul opinion of poor Fanny. He said the uniruest things of her before I knew 
her. I have found them infamous lies since—it is bad in a man thus to perse- 
cute a lone woman. Has he defamed her in your eyes? She is what I have 
told you—infinitely worthy of your esteem and respect. If Vattemare has said 
otherwise, he will answer for it. But I cannot believe what has been sug- 
gested to me. [I will see you in a day or two—in the meantime let me have a 


word from you. Best respects to Mrs. B. 
Yours truly, Henry Wikorr. 


My dear Bennett—I will risk the suspicion my conduct may possibly excite, 
and shall boldly ask a favor of you. [ ask it in either my name, or Fanny 
Elssler's, and you may grant it either to one, or the other, for both will be 
obliged. Before I mention it, let me say it is the /ast of the kind I shall ever 
ask ; it is a paragraph to this effect. There was copied in the ** Herald” from 
ar. English paper, a most brutal calumny, never forgiven by a woman, though 
= Fanny has been so cruelly abused, that she is resigned, though she winces. 

his calumny states ‘she is 34 years of age, and has a son of 18.’ Both are 
entirely false, and their history is this:—Tkey came from a malicious old rogue. 
a theatrica! broker in London, who prostitutes his scandalous invention for any 
body’s money. Hehas been for years paid large sums by Taglioni, and fcr her 
interest he has been in the habit of detracting all rivals, and none more than 
Fanny Elssler. This worthless feilow, who calls himself the Talleyrand of a 
class that exists in Europe, not known here ; a set of theatrical brokers or auc- 
tioneers, who cry up, tear down, and get off al! sorts of counterfeit wares of the 
stage. This fellow intrigued a long time to get Taglioni to this country, mak- 
ing her promise a large sum to him if she succeeded. It was deferred a litile 
till ehe had quite exhausted her European attraction, which a dancer of 38 
might soon expect ; and this interval spoilt the broker's job, for E'ssler, instead 
of waiting like Taglioni, till she had tired admiration in Europe, came off in her 
zenith to America, and 80 upset the broker, and all his mercenary projects. He 
is enraged at her success, and pursues her in every way with his unrelenting, 
almost diabolical malignity. This paragraph, that the rascal knows to be per- 
fectly false, is one of the unprincipled means he has taken to annoy her; she 
regrets, as [ do, that the ‘* Herald” accidentally propagated, su wide as your 
immense circulation, this scandalous, and on my honor, untrue statement; and 
if you will not suspect me of an imposition on your good nature, I will be 
ceeply obliged, and Fanny too, for any slight refutation it may suit you to 
make. 

I hope, my dear Bennett, you will excuse the indelicacy of my asking this 
description of favor from you at this moment ; but as she makes her entree to- 
morrow night, and as there has been a good deal of talk about this scandal, I 
thought a single word of refutation at his moment might serve her most effec- 
tually. Now don't regard this as any sly attempt on the columns of the * He- 
rald,” for my purposes, or theatrical puffs. I declare there is no such intention, 
and give me two or three weeks more, and you will be convinced of that. On 
the mere ground of good natured justice, | have ventured against my notions 
of delicacy to ask this thing, and all [ can add is, that I will ask no more. 

Yours, very truly, Henry Wikorr. 

Best respects to Mrs. Bennett, and the young ‘un. June 13. 

Dear Bennett—If you say anything about the party aboard the Great West- 
ern to-day, and Sir Joseph Laffan, Faony, and Capt Hosken, &c., and should 
afterwards touch on the McLeod affair—instead of saying the government have 
decided, which I can’t say they have, epon letting the difficulty unwind itself ia 
a regular way—it would be better for you, and me to suggest the course the go- 
vernment ought to take, and you will get all the immense credit of pointing out 
the way they must go, and I will escape the suspicion of having betrayed confi- 
dence—a thing I never do, nor could do—but when I can pick up anything that 
may interest the conmunity, I like it to come to them through the Herald. 
Col. Stone has made the aequaintance of Sir Joseph, but we will be too much 
—but don't get me into a scrape. After this fashion wi!l do :—* It is suspect- 
ed pretty strongly that Sir Joseph, who shares the confidence of both parties at 
home, and a close friend of Peel and Wellington, on one s de, and a favorite of 
the Queen and the Ministry onthe other,” &:. Ia that sort of way all can be 
said without compromising me. Joe Hoskens knows my intimacy with you; 
he always says, ‘“* Your friend Bennett,” and he might suspect me of making 


revelations. 
But there is nothing to be apprehended from the writer of your ‘‘ London 


Correspondence’’"—never shall get over that. 
H. Wikorr. 


June 17. Yours truly, 
Astor House, July 1, 1841. 


My dear Bennett—I came back from Philadelphia last wight, where I went 
on Saturday morning, or I should have called to thank you for that admirable 
paragraph. I enjoyed it all the way to Philamaclink, as they recently styled 
our goodly Quaker town, 

My object in writing you thus hurriedly is to ask whether you think it worth 
while to send a reporter to the ** auction"’ now beg'nning in the saloon of the 
Park theatre. Perhaps there may be some fun going on there. Should | ke to 
know who bids and who don't, &c., done up in the Herald fashion. You will 
make something readable out of that, and Ae/p Fanay's benefit too. I shall! see 
you to-day. Yours, very truly, H. Wikorr. 

July 6, 8t o'clock. 

My dear Bennett—I have got a long story to tell you all about the auction 
this morning. It was no go, and it was made to miscarry on purpose. I have 
to thank the adroit Mr. Biake for that; it was better for his interest to sel! in 
a different way. I know several gentlemen there who would have spent any 
thing—come on purpose; but handy Mr. Blake prevented that; for Fanny 
would have got that, and not he. 

I understand there were a great many speculators there to buy up at low 
prices, and sell out at advance, and so cheat the public ; but I sent over to pre- 
vent that. Do me, Bennett, the favor to say in to-morrow’s paper, if you say 
anything, that the box-book is open, and it is a devilish lucky chance for those 
who have no -leces—if they run for it, they wili be in time. All I am afraid of 
is, that people will think everything was sold at the auction this morning, and 
may not apply for places, and so poor Fanny be done out of her benefit. The 
devil take Blake. 

I have a delightful half hour at your house—the vnly p'easant one I have 
spent to-day. I have been immensely bothered—my moral war has overtaken 
me. Happy man—yours is over. 

I shal! take another chance to pay up friend Blake. Do you think the best 
story about the auction is, that it was stopped to prevent speculators taking ad- 
vantage? Yours truly, H. -Wikorr. 

Astor House, New York, July 25, ’41. 

My dear Bennett—I have just this moment retarned from Coney Island, that 
I left under circumstances rather disagreeable. We were obliged to live rather 
exclusively, for it is d sagreeable, as you know yourself, to be stared at—that 
was considered objectionable—and finding a cabal growing up, we struck our 
tents and came otf. Fanny, thanks to you more or less, who scared me so 
damnably, has improved immensely—she has gained several pounds, and be- 
gins to fear her proportions are outrunning the sylphide standard—she has been 
perfectly happy in her retirement and escape from toil, and we are quite aban- 
doned to sea bathing and minnow fishing—and the childish glee with which she 
indulged in diversions so new, was greatly diverting. A!! of us fee! curious to 
know how does Mrs. Bennett—we thought it probable till the last moment you 
would both drive down to see us and take a dinner—bat you are still at Hobo- 
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and though I feel some “ compunctious visitings” about it, ye: I know he; 
chance is in your interference—and I know you are kind-hearted enoush ; _ 
sist her. wf 

Have you seen the brutal attack upon her in yesterday’s Sun.” 1) - 
word, I am glad of it on one account only ; the sun is your ou'y rival! L kel ed 
hurt your business—yoor capabilities surpass him infinitely, but I see the fel “ 
has enterprise—the late *‘ Express” proves it—he beats the Herald a good ¢ 
de haut en bas—he rails at your want of taste, of decency—comuents on oa 
coarseness, scurrility, &c. Don’t you think in obliging deeply tormented A 
you can give this fellow a bard hit or two—for this attack on Fanny exceeds 
indecency, obscenity, falsehood, end blasphemy, enything I ever read in the lo . 
est newspapor that ever emerged from the purlieus of Bilingsgate. He 8 
that Fanny * for $100 exhibited her person entirely naked to a handsome po 
artist’’—then in the most blackguard manner talks of the filthy ideas and desir 
this has awakened in him, and blasphemes by paraphrasing a verse of Dr Wats 
the 100 psalm, makirg it express his nasty longings for a certain joyfy! a 
sion. I can’t write of this in the strong, condensed manner that your greate 
experience and skill enables you to do—but as it is, if it will trouble yoy = 
much, I will beg the liberty te make you acommunication—though Fanny pay 
me the bad compliment of saying, “if Mr. Bennett would only ce it” — just os 
you please, but under the cover of defending Fanny, you could give the « Sun” 
some hard ‘uns in his ribs for his coarse. licertious ribaldry that he rings so 
many changes on against the “‘ Heral!”"—God save the mark. Aficr some re. 
marks in the ** Herald,” do you think it would be best to publish a certificate 
signed by S.out, giving an indigaant denial to the Sun's mendacity. The shor 
history of the statue is this :—S:out came to me one day last December and 
told me a touching story of his reduced situation—his Joss in the Victoria sta- 
tue—the immense a!vanteges he would gain in making a statue of Elssler, & 
Thinking well of him from what you had of en said of his talent and worth, [ 
spoke to Fanny; she being very ili at the time refused, but I pers'sted. ond 
worked on her feelings till she, as you recollcct, at tie cost of great sufferin 
to herself, consented. As to exposing her person, she would have died first 
though that may not be believed. I had the greatest difficulty, as Stout reco. 
lects, in getting her to give one leg, and part of the other. Stout was most 
grateful, but bas since behaved badly. I will relate this anotber time My 
main object now is, to ask of you, in Fanny's name, for I have worn out al! 
claims on your good nature, myself, to make some statement to the vindication 
of poor Fanny, who writhes under the public accusation of having for mone 
exhibited her person nude toa sculptor. The story is well contrived. [ inane 
the matter in your hands, and to your judginen'. 

We will probably leave town to-morrow morning for New Haven, at 6 o'clock 
for three or four days, I shall call immediately on our return. If I should not 
go on account of bad weather, I will come over to-morrow, 

Make my kindest regards to Mrs. Bennett, and say if I did not fear disturbing 
her nerves, [ should tell her my hat is getting really shocking bad. Panny and 
her cousin desires their united remembrance to you both. Make my respects 
to your wife’s mother and sister, and the henfant, as the Cockneys say. 

Yours, very traly, Henry Wikorr. 
Astor House, July 26, 1841. 

Dear Bennett—Ten thousand thanks for the article of this morning—nothing 
could be better. I understand and appreciate not merely your kindness, but the 
exquisite tact of this defence. 

I see the ** Tribune” is out about the Coney Island business. It is best to 
let it drop, for reply will provoke rejoinder. Let it pass, may 1 ask you, with- 
out reply or notice. 

As to Stout, I think he will act hovorably. But I know the weight of your 
opinion—he told you, as you published last January, that the statue was the 
attitude, and in the dress of the Gipsey. He intended lately to forfeit his ho- 
nor and represent the thing naked. But the suffering of Elssler that he wit- 
nesse’, induced him to put some drapery on—but even now, it is tou indecent 
for an individual statue. 

For God’s sake counsel him to adhere to his honor, and not to crucify Fanny, 
and half ruin me, who will share the disgrace. 

H. Wikorr. 


Truly yours, 

Astor House, August 1, 1841. 
Dear Bennett—We are a'l off to-morrow morning for Philadelphia, to sign 
papers, and do business in the greatest possible hurry ; that we may get off by 
Saturday if possible—that, as you say, will depend on “the weather.” I will 
let you know as I learn more—but don’t be astonished if I come in to bid you 

good-bye on Saturday next. Best respects to Mrs. Bennett. 

Yours, truly, H. Wikerr 
Stout gave me full authority to write a ‘“* Card” in contradiction of the infa- 
mvuus story in the “* Sua”—saying, that called on by you, he felt it necessary 
to come forward in vindication of the wounded feelings of Mdile. Elssler, but 
not in defence of himsel!, as he considered it unnecessary from the source he 
was attacked. Write this “‘ Card” for me, Bennett, with Stout’s name attached 
—for he gave me full authority to do it—and you can do it infinitely better than 
I; hold me responsible. It will be a great favor to myself and Eissler, and 

an advantage to Stout. Yours, again, H.W 


Ow 





Jones’ Hotel, Philadelphia, August 5, 1841. 

My dear Bennett—I have just read your ‘ Herald” of to-day, and as usual 
with great satisfaction—the more so for your civil paragraph about Fanny, and 
the more haughty one about our ci-devant friend, Bates, Esq. [Bates of the 
bouse of Baring, London.] I am glad you did this in this way ; for my object 
was gained two years ago, when I gave the letter to him to you, when he re- 
ceived and acknowledged it, as he did by calling on you My object at that 
time simply was to give you a chance, as far as in me laid, to extend your ac- 
quaintance in that line, and I ran some risk in doing so; for I had no authority 
to introduce my friends to these ere people, and I gave ‘em no rotice of my 
intentions, and that made it more funny; for at that time neither you nor | 
were ig the positions we hold now. You are 75 per cent. more respeciable; 
and as the devil will have it, I am just as much less so. So we go, up, up, up, 
down, down, down, to the end of tne chapter. And here’s an end of my philo- 
sophy. 

Tis all settled about Faony’s not going, after this fashion :—As I humbug- 
ged you innocently enough last week, I give you the first intelligence, that the 
blackguard ** News” may make the most of. 

Fanny came here the other day to settle her private affairs, and return to em- 
bark in the Grea: Western on Saturday next. While so engaged, she was way- 
laid by Meesrs. Richings aad Pratt, really two honest, respectable men, aod 
badly off in proportion to their honesty. And they besought her to fulfil her 
outstanding engagement wi:h them. She replied to the impossibility of doing 
it, and offered to waive the payment of $2000 lent to them when her ill bealth 
prevented her coming on, three weeks since’ They were deeply g:ateful for 
the offer; but it would not relieve their difficulties, nor the distresses of the 
many poor devils, men and women, attached to the establishment, all half 
starving. 

They begged and reasoned, and remonstrated, and entreated her to put off 
her departure; and she, nolens volens, gave in. And she has countermanded 
her places (1 and 2 in the Great Western), Hoskens will be the great disap- 
pointed after all. Fanny will ful4l her farewell engagement, and bid an ever- 
lasting adieu to the Pailadelphia public, at the close of this month. However 
tempting her offer at Havana, J am sure she will not accept it, for countless 
reasons—the principal one of which you know. You didn’t publish the * Card. 
Good—the time is passed; but if you were to mention the receipt of it, and 
your withholding it, because you dida’t deem your “ nigger contemporary 
worth the honor, I should like it greatly, Bennett. What do you think? Just 


as you please. 
Best respects to Mrs. Bennett and family. I shall see you Sunday next. 


Yours truly, Henry Wikorr. 
P.S. Have you heard poor Welles of Paris is mortally ill! The last news 
is, he will never get up. This shocked me, for he is a worthy man—droll, but 
very good atheart. He is such a one as would serve another without stopping 
to think if he would get paid back again. [ have known himtodolt. 0 
you know any such man! Give us his address, and an introduction. Yours. 
Philadelphia, August 6, 1841. 
Mr. Bennett: Sir—I have just left Mr. Wikoff, who told me to write to yoo 
in order to get redress from Mr, Simpson, manager of the Park Theatre, who, 
owing to Mr. Wikoff's absence, did not pay me twenty-six dollars thirty-one 
cents he owes for my children’s dancing for Miss Elssler’s benefit and bis owo- 
Our week's salary was forty dollars for four persons, and it was up Teoetey 
morning ; we got paid for it, but we had to stay until Saturday on account 0 
Miss Eissler having her benefit on Wednesday and Mr. Simpson on Friday. 
Now we had to stay, and Mr. Simpson would not give acent; hai we playes 
one night more it would have been forty do'lars. I cannot see how he coul 
expect us to pay board, five of us, to stay to dance for his benefit for nothing. 
He never gave ‘me a cent; I am under no obligation to Mr, Simpson for the 
least thing—not even for common politeness, for he does not possess it. There- 
fore I have seen Mr. Wikoff, who knows I am right in my demsnd, and this 
moment told me to address myself to you, he being confident you would do me 
the favor to assist me in getting my due. Mr. Wikoff will be in New York to- 





ken, as they tell me. I have just sent to the office to learn. 

I am glad of this affair of the indictments—{Noah’s indictments ]— it will do 
you great good in all respects. I like your treating it at first with levity, and I 
see already you are going to raise the cry of persecution—that is all you want. 
{ regret the pr-bability of its costing you some money—but it wil! make you 
more—much more—all of which you know better than I do. Bennett, this 





time Fanny wants to ask a favor, but she thinks it too bad to torment you so— 


morrow (Sunday), and no doub: will certify what J state. Excuse me, sir; but 


you will do an act of benevolence by assisting me inthis. I beg you to accep! 
my respects. Jutia VALLEE. 
“Locost-street, near 6th, Washington Square. 

My dear Bennett—You write so much for my amusement and instructio®, 
that it would be niggardly in me not to acknowledge that in some way OF other. 





I can hardly do so more usefully, I think, than by sending you such informatio® 
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as will become the Hereld, enlighten its readers, and annoy (by grace of hum- 
bay) the respectable press. 
His Excellency, the French Ambaseador, arrived in New York, Sunday last, 
awaiting the arrival of Prince de Joinville, momentarily expected. 
We have seen, with great regret, several extraordinary attacks, or etrietures, 
the papers of late upon Mons. de Bacourt, that have been equally irrecon- 
cilable with that delicacy and respect due to a diplomatic personage, as with 
the plain facts of the case :—Tt appears that Mr. Adams, some months ago, in 
ration at New Yurk, made some most unhandsome and unjust allusions to 


s 


sa subject of spirited remonstrance. Mr. Adams remembered these re 


made th 
a s, and avaited any Occasion to gratify his vindictive spleen. He thought 
he had found one @ few days ago, when he heard that a very able document of 
vse French Minister's had beeo put into the hands of the chairman of the 
wavs aud meaus—without caring bow it got there—he rose in his place, anc 
mide a sharp attack upoa M_ de Bacourt for en irregular-and undiplomatie in- 
rerference with our affairs, by writing 10 a congressional committee, &c. 
[sat gross assault of Mr. Adams was repeated ard en'arged upon most severely 
, various pepers.. It turns oat that Mons. de Bacourt had been most unjusti- 
sly abused, aud that the conduct of Mr. Adams is really alrogether unworthy 
years evd position, Mons. de Bacourt addressed a powerful State paper 
to the Secretary of State, who isthe useal recipient with us for al! diplomatic 
communications. Mr, Webster referre: it to Mr. Ewing, Secretary of the 
Treasur’, #8 belonging more properly to his department. Mr. Ewing, of his 
own a and without cunsulting even M.. de Bacourt, referred it tu the 
ch the ways and means, recommending it strongly to his attention as 
a document of remarkable merit. These are the facts of this strange case; 
at public may judge of the deeply wounded delicacy of the French Minis- 
ter » pas seen himself most ungenerously assailed and abused whilst his 
cou is been, since his arrival in this country, every way worthy the gal- 
lant nation he represents; and in accordance with the usages of our own. It 
rover to add that the Presicent and Secretaries have made every atone 
nent in their power for the inexcusable behavior, we might say outrage, of Mr. 
[ think it would be well to poblish the above afier your own fashisn. The- 
facts I have had from the party concerned—a}i verituble; and you may have 
from the venerable John, who will never fet his homily be attacked this | 
; Mons. de Bacourt may respond—great fun; only don’t let it be suspect 
{ whe e the information has come from. Correspondent at Washington, who | 
kn every thing, vide Mr. Botts—that’s rich. I hope you may be continued | 
to be tormented with that horse malady, the dots. Best respectsto Mrs B. 
ad family. Fanny sends best res;.ec's also. Yours, H. W. 
Mo e Bacourt visited Stou:’s Statue of Fanny Elssler, towards whom 
1e has manifested much kind feeling during hie residence in the country ; for 
» pronounces it one of the most remarkable productions of the age. Put this 
f, 


}, lea, 

My Dear Bennett :—What is going vn at New York? There is something 
inthe wind. Isee you are very civil to Morris lately ; he has been taking some 
pains for that purpose. That's right. Ilike to see them ‘ere individua!s that 
persecuted you formerly, bend tue ** pregnant hinges of the knee” to you now 
—ihat pleases me as much asit canyou. Bat there isa motive. I told Morris 
1 few weeks ago not to annoy or offend you in any way, or I would not guaran 
He no duubt believes I put you in possession of all 
my suspicions about him. I have received a few days back, a letter from an 

ther committee, signed by Morris, &c. &c. requesting Md!le. E.'s services for 
Mrs. Maeder, alias for the committee at the Astor House, wine, segars, &c.— 
as every budy informa me. Now is the object of the General, in case of ex 
pected refusal, to assail Mdlle. E. and myself egain! If he can deprive me 
of your support, aid and protection, he will be the more emboldened to try ir. 
Let him come on, though—TI should have a mighty auxiliary in you. The fact 
is, Bennett, Mdile. Elssler believes you are her friend; I know you are mire, 
and the tampering of old enemies wiil never meke you forget true friends 
Perhaps I am mistaken, and do the General wrong ; but my attention has been 
directed to the matter, and since you are the only potent now a days who can 
say, ‘ Let there be light, and there is light,” I come to you for edification and 
consultation. 
Maile. Elssler desires her best respects to you and Mrs. B. Mine also. 
Your's very truly, H. Wikorr. 
Jones’ Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 8, 1841. 

Fanny has just received her sixth offer of marriage within these few days, 
from a rich South Carolinian—there’s a chance for sweet potatoes—she de- 
clines, though she cottons to the South. 

Jones’ Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1841. 

My Dear Bennett :—Yes, it is a mistake. Therese Elssler has not arrived, 
and will not arrive. She had purchased all her costumes, and taken her places 
in the last Boston steamer, but a letter from Fanny that reached her the day 
before she was to quit Paris prevented her and forever from coming to Ameri- 
ca. Fanny took her benefit last night—wonderful house. Quite a scene at the 
close. Richings read a letter of hers that took the house. She was called for, 
and with her usual archness spoketo them. Immense noise, aad cries of good, 
bravo, hurrah, oh, Lord. 

Fanny leaves Philadelphia on Saturday or Sunday next for Boston. The 
Seguins were engaged at the Tremont,but give way to Fanny, as her time here 
is getting short. Af er playing in Boston six or eight nights, she returns to 
New York to bid adieu to you andthe country at the time. She is beginning 
te droop at this leave taking—her spirits sink under it. She says her heart 
cleaves so strongly to this land, that a separation will half break it.— 
There is no gammon in this, for her German soul has taken fast hold of this 
country. ; 

She has been behaving well bere of late—given a great deal in pr vate cha 
rities—a very liberal donation to Artists’ Fund Society, and been voted thanks 
Again to the Alms House—presents right and left—good supper to-night tothe 
orchestra of the theatre—elegant snuff box tothe leader. And I was tickled 
this morning at her giving some nice merino frocks to some poor girls in the 
corps de ballet, who were half frozen and sick in the cold theatre in their thin 
summer gowns, and too infernally poor to get any other. Fanny will come out 
game. ‘There never was genius without hear:—and I could convict you on 


that same count. , 
My best respects to Mrs. B. and family. 
Yours, truly, 


tee the results for biuself. 


Fanny sends remembracce. 
H. Wieorr. 


Boston, 23d Oct., 1841. 


My Dear Bennett :—Fashionable arrivals, extraordinary arrivals, all sorts of 
arrivals. Lord Morpeth has come—Sir Joseph de Coursy Laffiin has returned 
—and so has Christopher Hughes, Esq., our Charge at Stockholm. Let us 
say something about each and all of them. Lord Morpeth is the son of Lord 
Carlisle, who is an excellent man, kind and cordial to ail Americans, and a little 
lame of one leg; if I recollect well he was guardian to Lord Byron—look at 
the documents. Lord Morpeth is a tall, fine looking man, though his hair bears 
the gray livery of thought; he is a sound scholar ard accomplished writer—a 
ready and copious debater, anda gentleman to toot. He was, as every body 
knows, late Secretary for Ireland to her most gracious little Majesty, and 
representative for the most green great people in parliament. At the caprice 
of the great latter, the little queen was obliged to send him about his business, 
which is just no business at all, at all—ard that is what has brought bim here. 
He has lost his post, and his seat, but like a sensible man, he will not lose his 
time. And therefore he comes here, the most original country in the world, 
and be will be amused, instructed, and immensely bored. Sir Joseph de Coursy 
Laffia is an English Baronet, a well-bred English gentleman, smooth-mannered 
iffein, and has great currency in the best English society. Why he is here, 
what his ubject, where he is going to afterwards, can’t say. There are rumors 
that he had something todo with the McLeod affair—what, don’t know—mum 
—my sterious. : 

Christopher Hughes, Charge d’Affairs at Stockholm—a most extraordinary 
person in many respects. O'Connell calls himself the ‘‘ best abused man in the 
world’—that was before yourtime. Mr. Hughes is unquestionably the “ best 
known man in the world” from New York to Kamscatka, north and south— 
from your nose to the Emperor of China’s big tue, east and west. This is the 
most remarkable thing, perbaps, about him. Never did any man, in private 
life, obtain such currency and wide celebrity among all classes, grades, occupa. 
tious, sexes—royal, plebeian, duke or dunce, saint or savage—all are known 
to him—all are liked by him—for he knows no one he don’t l:ke—and in return, 
he is well loved by all—his name is never sounded without brightening all eyes 
and drawiog forth a thousand welcomes. Let us investigate this. He isa 
man beyond fifty, decidedly greyish hair and eyes—and how the latter twinkle, 
sciotillate and fash—they do more work than fifty common pens—his nose has 
a pert, inquiring look—and his mouth, ah, that is the great feature—that is 
the mine where lies all bis treasure, in one long, red ingot—his tongue. Yes, 
Mr. Bennett, it may all be summed up in that—its his tongue that doves it all ; 
it can say more, in any given time, than any other that now wags, here or else- 
where—more wise things, strange things, droll things, than ever tongue Or 
mind conceived. The steam that keeps up the alacrity of thia wonderfu! organ 
is a perennial flow of the finest animal spirits that ever man wes blest witb. 


They produce all the effects a St. Vitue’s dance on him; for every part of bim, 
‘0 conversation, is in motion—legs, arms, head and watch chain. In soberness, 
Mr. Hughes is a man of large ond (Here the manuscript is lost.] 

* = - 


Majesty, Louis Pailippe. His representative here naturally and lovally | 


—a most extraordinary person—knows al] Europe—the very highes:—and if 
you go there she takes you by tke hand, as he would be the first to do; he 
would give you the quid proquo. He circulates the “ Herald” over Stock- 
holm, St. Peterstburg—that is, he sends every thing about Fanny, whom he 
loves as his daughter, to Kings, Emperors, and God knows who all. Lastly, 
he wrote—for he writes well—the best sketch of you, in a letter to Fanny, 
since she has been here, I have seen yet. I wil! show it to you ; 

The “ Herald” lives again since your return—it was in your absence a dead 
body galvanised ; now the sou! shines through itsgain To buy the « Herald” 
without your wit or knowledge, that makes 1t all it is, would be worse 
I can’t findasimile. You might es well give a million for one of Fanny's pet 
ticoats, to get her grace. . 

My best respec's to your wife, and Fanny's too. Charming article you wrote 
about her departure. Yours, truly, A. Wiorr. 

Boston, Oct. 26, 1841 

Dear Bennett :—You have not published my letter yet. You think it too 
private and particu/ar. If you do think so, you are wrong. Ina well managed 
* paper,” as the Herald, any decent piece of compositiun may be introduced 
under a proper heading, as “ fashionable gossip,” that would justify all the de- 
tails [sent you, and what is the certain resu!t? Lord Morpeth, ‘Sir Joseph, 
particularly Hughes, would be greatly flattered, and they and tieir friends 
would be resding and talking of the “ Herald.”? Lord Morpeth, I know, would 
send it to his set in England. Hughes is more known than any America: 
this cousiry and in Europe, and, being rather a vain man, wou!d talk of the 
| Herald” till he died. The letter is not objectionable on that account. As 
| for the composition it is not much worse than others you do publish—but, for 
that, you are tie best judge. ‘There is only one thing connected with it thet 
rests heavy on my conscience, and that is the postage I forgot to pay ; permit 
me to encluse it. 4 : 











Fanoy is well—aund last night's house was crowded with beauty and ultra 
| fashion: tne Otises, Appietous, Parkers, Enorys, and among the observed of 


i all observers, Lord Morpeth We dined yes erday with Mr. Otis—meeting ; 
| distinguished party: Hon. John Quincy Adems, Judge Story, Prof. Ticknor 
| dc. They left the elegant mansion of their hospit.ble host pour tendre leurs 
| hommages a Fanny in the Tarentule. She closes her engagement oo Friday 
next—her benefit: on Monday—there 's a talk of a renewal of 11 for 4 or 5 nights 
Then she is uncertain whether tocmbark immediaely for Europe from this 
port, or to return to New York. Are you tired of her down your way, or could 
you stand another? 

Lord Morpeth leaves to-day for Nisgara—Sir Joseph de Coursy Leffin yes 
terday for New York. ‘The latest scanda! from England is about Lord Powers 
court, wo came here about four years ago: he has done—God knows what— 
something very naughty ; for the Queen has dism'ssed him from her household, 
jand his wife has Jeft him, Very mysterious—what’s the matter! 
| Fanny and cousin send their best respects te you ad Mrs. Bearett—remem 
{ 

' 
| 


Yours, truly, AH. Wikorr. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1841 
My Dear Bennett :—I intend to send you a paragraph trat willbe readable 
from the heading of it, and I am the more emboldened to do it from what T pave 
learnt these two or threedays here. I have met no less than six persons tha 
began totake the ** Herald,” to get news of ‘ Fanny,” and now, of course 
continue to teke it, for ts own, or your sake. It is clear you have a way of 
doing her and your circulationa grea: deal of good. I want to recount som 
marvellous, or, as you say, provideatial escapes, of Fanny—but out of respect 
for the religious prejudices of the country, she never travels on a Sunday ; and 
though she was expected in Philade!phia last Sabbath, she reserved herself for 
Monday, and learnt bere, on her arrival, that three engines broke down coming 
oa, and the passengers didn’t get here til! four o'clock in the morning The 
next news is still more curious. She left the City Hotel in Providence on Sat- 
urday evening, and the whole pile was bernt down to the ground on Sunday 
She would have infallibly lost all her costumes and jewels—ani every effort 
was made to detain herthere. The joke is, brother Knapp, the day she danced 
there, assembled his congregation in the evening opposite the church, and while 
Faany innocently danced, Knapp preached, and said ali sorts of angry things 
And now what will he say—a judgment on the town, for the very hotel that 
held her has burnt down, but after she had left it. I could not get the “* Her- 
ald’”’ at Providence, though I offered any thing. These d d Knapps hurt 
it, there is nodoubt. If you can give these chaps a kick, I shall be delighted, 
and the community benefitted. Excuse my indecent hurry. 
Fanny sends respects to you and wife. Yours, H. Wixorr. 


My Dear Bennett :—I send you Md’lle Fanny’s litle speech for to night, 
and shall be much obliged for its insertion :-— 

‘I never appear befure a New York audience without trembling with emo- 
tion. It was here the first hand was raised to greet me; it was here the first 


| ber me likewise. 








cLeer was given that welcomed me to America. And come when I may, | meet 
with ever the same friendly faces, the same warm smiles, the same lionest en- 
thusiasm. How deeply I am affected by these extraordigary proofs of your par- 
tiality my heart knows, though my tongue is unable to tell. But you believe I 
am grateful for alli—do you not?” 

I can’t help to say, my dear B , that [ think you wrong to let off en- 
tirely that roaring Nichols—in three lines you could demolish him without rais- 
ing him to the dignity of a contest. 

My Dear Bennett :—I hope you are better this morning. In case you say 
anything of Fanny, here is an item or s0. They say Fanny's gains are great— 
but her expenditure is equally liberal, not to say princely—she has got through 
in the last six weeks, $10000. She made $5000 by her last engagement— 
consequently, bv the Simpson calculation, she |ost $5000 by that affair, since 
she has spect 5000 she didn't make—by way of encouraging domestic maou- 
fac ures, sie has bought two fine fancy bits of blood, and a New York bu! - 
carriage, set up a mantua maker, mede herself popular with the firemen, (the 
next engine ought to be Fanny Elssler,) had a ‘ fight’’ with Simpson, and giv 
en away in good “* works’’ this time in New York, $1500. 

Eight people go off from here in the * Rapid,”’ under Field Marshal Charles 
—the rest, headed by the Marechale Fanny, in the * Louisa” from Philade!pbia 
—Doth vessels start the same day. Look out for a race. 

Youmgruly, H. Wikorr 

Mad’lle Fanny and cousin sendtheis parting respects to you and Mrs Ben 
nett. 

Astor House, Jan 9. 





Jones’ Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan. 12 1842 

My Dear Bennett :—I see the war is renewed—it is now stated that Mr 
Simpson sent over, and that a message was returned that an answer would be 
given, and that none was sent. This is entirely false ; here are the circumstan- 
ces: Mr. Blake sent a note to say the proposition in the Herald was accepted, 
whenand where could the arrangement be decided on; verba! answer was re- 
turned immediately that Mdile Elssler would be happy to see Mr. Blake for that 
object at 6 o'clock the same evening at the Hotel ; 6 o'clock came, but no Blake, 
who is glad, doubtless, of any pretext to do the poor mechanics out of their 
just debts ; let him pay them their salaries, the condition demande’, ani Mdile 
Elssler will make good her word. She is not a going to run away from the 
country, and when she returns to New York in the spring, she will meet her 
engagement without flinching. 
t is odd, as this attack came from the Express and Aurora, that you, know- 
ing the facts, did not throw a line of denial at them. I fear from this you are 
still confined to the house, but I hope not bad. We leave on Friday morning 
The vessel is a bijou, and a!! parties are delighted with her. 

May I ask you to observe the paragraph in the Philadelphia papers about Mdlle 

, it is rather amusing, she has been elected a member of the Temper- 

ance Society here, and she has asked for a book, with the authority of the soc e- 
ty, to make collections of her frienis forthe good of the cause. She has done 
this in Paris frequently for the poor. 
I hope to get Friday’s Herald to take to sea with us—Best regards to Mrs 
Bennett and family ; the ladies desire their kind regards. 
Truly yours, H. Wikorr. 


Has the “ Earthquake” vibrated since—he gave me a smart shock—a 
shocking fellow. 
My Dear Bennett :—In the greatest possible haste I send you a line of ac- 
knowledgement, for the really delightfully amusing article you have made, yes- 
terday, of Fanny and her adventures. wah. 
It is a most agreeable souvenir, for as we embark positively this morning in 
the beautiful barque Louisa—a vessel of some 300 tons, and unsurpassed for 
beauty and convenience of accommodation—er cabin inlaid with rosewood, 
and supplied with every comfort of land and sea. The owner would like to see 
you and Mrs. B. aboard, and certainly you could not find a better vessel, or 8 
better welcome. 
Mdile. Fanny, who is improving in health, sends her parting respects both to 
you and your wife and family—ay best regards also. I will not forget a box of 
prime Havaps. Your’s truly, H. Wixorr. 
Jones’ Hotel, Jan. 15, 1842. 

Havana, March 2, 1842. 


My Dear Bennett :—I am in aeons bag rey two minutes to write— 
this all comes of the infernal ship goi at 7 in the morning, and I not know- 
ing it till five minutes, ago ; but f have only to say that I send you some fra- 
grant proofs that Fanny and I both have remembered your puffs in # double 
sense, and she and I am both glad to acknowledge your ability in this, I hope 





Bennett, publish as much as you please, or as little, as it seemeth unto you 
good, of the present. Do say something handsome of Hughes, who is all I say 


———_—_——————ESESEEE — 
has had them on band for several mouths. Let's hear of your o,inion when I 
see you, 

I have got news for yow of one sort of another, but mast defer sendirg it till 
Thursday next, per Charleston—perhaps it wiilreach you first. My fod re- 
gards to Mrs. B. and family. Before I \eave Hivana, I will send ber sow ething 
she wil! like very much, or our tastes will differ. 

Mi'e. Panny ard cousin desire their kindest regards to you and Mrs B. 
Yours truly, H, Wikorr. 

I have invoiced 1000 s: gars for you per * Hellespont’’—don’t forcet to send 

after them. . 
Philadelphia, May 5, 1842. 

My dear Bennett :—I see in your paper a card of Mr. Blake’s in S mpson's 
name—don't be deceived by its sophistry—all I cesire is, whay I know you will 
pursue, a disinterested @purse in this discussion. Mad'lie E'ssier will no doubt 
answer Mr. Sis pson—and I am sure the public will have reason to be satisfied 
with Mad’lle Evssler's conduct. Some remarks wil! be made by way of expla- 
nation that will come in for their share of notice in your philosophical essay 
hereafter—at least, I hope so 

Best respects to Mrs. B. and family. 

Mon cher Monsieur Bennett :—Dans un moment de joie pour un evenement 
si heureux que la naissence de votre cher fils, je voudrais bien, aussi, vous ex- 
primer ma symphatie sincere sur votre bunheur, et en vous prie.t en meme 
‘emps daccepter ce petit Souvenir de moi. 

. 7 Toujours votre meilieure amié, 

New York, 9, Juin, 1841. 

Peiies mui le p aisir d’offtir en mon nom cette petiie a Madame. 


Fanny Evssier. 


ag tha { Trans!ation.] 
thy dear Bennett :—In a moment of j y at au event so propitious as bi e birth 
of your dear son, iam strongly desirous to eXpress to you my sincere sympathy 
in your happiness, at the same time praying you to accept from me this little 
Souvenir. For ever your best friend, Fanny Evsscer. 
Do me the pleasure of presenting in my name this litt'e [here isa Freuch 
word, rather uuinteiligible in the manuscript] to Madam, 


ree : . Long's Hotel, Feb. 10, 1843. 
4v0 doubt you recollect, dear Bennett, this old resort of your's—say a good 
word for it, that will be appreciated when you cume this way. It has been fitted 
up splendidly, the arms of every nation represented on colored glass in (he win- 
dows, &c. Do this some little time afier my letter. I hope your wife and 
family are well. I intend to remain some months in London, and will write to 
you occasionally. Have you heard of Fanny's conduct to me !—d 
nothing can be worse; and yet it is all forthe best. My namerous friends here 
are rejoiced I am separated from her, and I don’t regret it. Iam going it sirong 
o the fashionab'e line just now—dining out, bailing it, &e. &e. My &mdest 
regards to Mrs. B. Peshaps I will step over fora little while this summer. 
Yours truly, H. W, 
Londun, April 17, °43. 
My dear Benneit:—Many thanks for your letter. I wi!l cheerfully comply 
with your request of writing to you occas'onally—perhaps frequeutly—but I am 
ag-in plunged in the vortex of fashionable society, and my time is egregiously 
occipred, and, of course, ‘diy wasted. But I desire to gloss myself over with 
a fashionable pol'sh after my late irregularity with Fanny Elssier, You say 
‘you thought it would cometo that” Well, it hascome tothat. Fanny, the 
stupid, always thought [ would marry her. I refused plump on arriving in Lon- 
con, The quarrel began, and I carried it on with vigor, fur I desired earnestly 
to be set free. She is an amiable, good creature, in many respects; but there 
ire the sfrongest reasons, public and private, why I should cut asunder from 
her. I willtell you ail about this some day, My old regard for you flares up 
again as warmly and truly as ever, ard [ hope you continue to think and feel 
kindly towardsme. My best regards to Mrs. Bennett and family. 
P.S. Am much obliged for printing my letter so eorrectly—some of them 
will be more entertainirg, I hope. Yours truly, H. W. 


Long's Hotel, April 28, 1848. 

My dear Bennett :—I can’t help writing you to thank you for your good 
judgment in sopensering, ie publication of the letter where I spoke so foolishly 
and inconsiderately of Fanny E [E!ssler.] 

I have regretted it ever since, and winced under the comment's that might 
have been made upon it. But fortunately your friendly and sensivle interposi- 
tion hag prevented this thoughtlessness of mine doing me any irjury. The rest 
of tbe letter may still be published, with a later date affixed. 

I would like to have published the notice [ took in it of ** Loag’s Hotel.” 
Markwell is a most ...... person, as you will find when you come this way; 
aod I am glad to do him any smal! service in my power. 

He was greatly flattered at the judicious praise you bestowed on his houses, 
and begs threugh me to make his warmest acknowledgments. I am sorry not 
to be able to write you to-day, but I feel intensely s:upid, having been at a 
ball at Lady Braye’s till near 3 o’clock, and greatly interrupted by visits to day. 
{ shall write per ‘“‘ Columbia,” though [ might have saved my shilling by send- 
ing a letter per two friends of mine that go to Liverpool forthe “‘ Great West- 
ern "'—the rich and amiable Mr. Oliver, of Baltimore, and McDonnell, of do. 
By the bye, did you ever hear of an excellent anecdote of the father of my 
friend—the well-known Mr. Oliver, of Baltsmore! When in Europe some 
years ago, he was dining one day with the Duke of Wellington, end the sub- 
ject turned upon wines. From the sensible remarks of Mr. Oliver, the Duke 
soon formed an opinion, shared in by his noble company, that all Yankee as he 
was, that his palate was not unused to “true Palernian.” ‘ Very well,”’ says 
the Duke, *‘ what you say of the treatment of Madeira is very true—I quite 
agree with you; but we'll see if you can talk as knowingly of claret. I think 
I have some that you never tasted the like of before—the gift of his most gra- 
cious Majesty.” 

The noble convives al! smacked their lips asthe butler moved off in search of 
the ‘* divine nectar’ alluded to. It came, and the strongest eulogiums were 
pronounced upoa it by all the company. Mr. Oiiver alone was silent. ‘* Well, 
sir,”’ said the Duke, ‘‘ your opinion—is not that the best claret you ever drank *”’ 
“Shall I give my true judgmect!’ respunded Mr. Oliver. ‘Certainly, sir.” 
** Weill, tnen, [ hope you will not be offended if I pronounce it trash.” 
“ Trash!” echoed the astonished Duke, and the company stared in amazement. 
“ Yes, your grace—downright trash." ‘Let me taste it. Why, that is not 
the wine ;” and the Duke called the butler, who, it was discovered, had put 
vin ordinaire on the table for the rich beverage the Duke meant his guests to 
have partakenof. He apologised to them, though greatly amused at their con- 
fusion, and looking at the blunt American, said—‘*I admit your correct judg- 
ment, and like you better for its plain avowal.”” This is perfectly true, and 
you may put it in the Herald. It will go the rounds of all the English prints. 
You may tell it better if you choose. 

My kindest regardsto Mrs. B and family. Yours truly, H. W. 

Long's Hotel, Aug. 3d, 1843 


My Dear Bennett: In writing of Fanny Eissler, { would be greatly obliged 
if you would state incidentally the facts | will add on the subject of her Ameri- 
can acquisitions, and will refer you for their confirmatiun to her lawyer here, 
T. Brooksbank, Esq , Grey's Inn, or her friends Mr, and Mrs. Gute, of Upper 
Eccleston street. or her lawyer in Philadelphia, W. B. Reed, Esq. Most of 
her gains in the United States, above her personal expenditure, and the con- 
siderable sums remitted to her family in Europe, were invested in the best 
State stocks, im her own name, and subject, of course, to no other control than 
herown. During her stay in the United States, she had three different agents 
—Mr. Belmont, then J Duer Esq., and lastly, Messrs. Hendrickson & Clark- 
son, of Philadelphia. On leaving the country, she left with the latter a simple 
power of attorney to collect d vidends, but no powers whatever for sale or trans- 
fer. She also left a certain sum of $10 000 or $15 000 to invest in mortgages. 
Some irregular conduct on the part of Mr. Clarkson, one of the aforesaid 
agents, as to these mortgages, led to the interference of W. B. Reed, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, M'lle. Elssler’s lawyer, and a bond, with security, was given by 
Mr. Hendrickson, the partner of Mr. C., for the payment of ali balances due. 

This is the plain story, and all the scandalous rumors affecting the bonor and 
disinterestedness of the gentleman whe officiated as M’ile. E's friend and ad- 
viser [that is Wikoff] in America, are thus proved unfounded and most unde- 
served. In connection with these vile reports we may say that they are known 
to have originated from a most despicable source ; [these reports first appeared 
in the Courter des Etats Unis] and we know not whether most to wonder at 
the ungrateful conduct of this common libeller, or the low motives that prompt- 


ed these gross attacks upon an innocent and unoffendiog gentleman. More of 
New York Herald. 


1 bad— 











this anon. 





HOMAGE. TO MOZART. 
A Vienna journal mentions a circumstance which reflects great honour on 
the celebrated singer, Madame Hasselt Barth. That lady has recently erected, 
at her own expense, a monument over the too-long neglected grave of Mozart. 
On a tablet of grey marble are inscribed, in letters of gold, the words, “ Jung, 
gross, spat erkannt, nie erreicht.” (Young, great, late acknowledged, never 
equalled.) This inscription, briefly characterizing the talent of Mozart, is sur- 
mounted by a medallion of the great com . It may here be mention- 
ed that the hitherto snsathentinnio’d ankexal ozart’s death and burial are now 
verified beyond doubt. The uncertainty which prevailed respecting the place 
of bis interment is now also removed. His grave was supposed to be in the 


in 
Matzlemdorfer church-yard ; but it is now certain that his ashes repose in the 
Marxer burialplace. Foreign Quarterly Review. 





acceptable way. I have been careful to get better than are to be met with 
every day in Maven, for I have got them of s friend who is a connoisseur, and 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 

BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR will be charged for tho first insertion of an advertisement not ex- 


ceeding Ten lines. . 
Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 




















RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Boston, Mass. - - Cambridge Park Trotting Course, 2d Monday, 10th June. 
LovisviLLeE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d June. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting ,4th Monday, 27th May. 
New York City - Uniou Course, L. I., J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday in June. 
bad - id - Beacon Course, N. J., Four mile stake, 2d Tuesday in June. 


“ “ “6 a “ ‘ 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 28th May. 

New Org.eans, La. Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec. 
PHILADELPHIA and CaMDEN, Camden Course, last Wednesday, 29th May. 

Rep BripGE, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
The Philadeiphia Races, over the Camden Course, commence on Wednes- 
day next, with the stake for 4 yr. olds, two mile heats, in which three very 


promising young ones are nominated. There are to be two races each day, the 
meeting continuing through the week. In addition to all the Northern stables 











it is understood that those of Col. Jounson, Mr. Hare, and others from the 


South, will be in attendance. 
On the following Tuesday the regular Spring meeting of the New York 
Jockey Club will commence on the Union Course. It is confidently anticipated 


that the Southern stables will attend, and that there will be a good field for 


each ofthe Club Races. Notwithstanding he is so well known here, and is 
deemed by all, second on!y to Fashion, among all the horses on the American 
Turf, Blue Dick has never made his appearance on Long Island. Beside him, 


there is Pa'sey Anthony (from Virginia) andthe ‘‘ dark” Trustee filly out of 


Miss Mattie, from New Jersey, whose respective friends, flatter themselves 
that either is as cornpetent ‘o ‘‘ take Fashion's measure” as anything untried 
wearing hair! We make no doubt the meeting on the Union Course will be a 
regular out-and-outer. A proper spirit is abroad among the Friends of the 
Torf, and on the part of the proprietor, we are confident nothing will be left 
undone to secure first rate sport, and give general satisfaction. 





“ D. P.” and the Washington Races.—In another column will be found a 
sharp letter from “D. P.,” in which he throws out some valuable suggestions, 
having for their object the increased popularity of the Sports of the Turf. In 
the course of his letter he reflects in pretty strong, though not, we trust, offen- 
sive, terms, upon the management of the great Virginia stable. He thinks the 
owner of Fashion would have instructed Mr. Latrp to take her to Washington 
(from Baltimore), had that gentleman been aware of the strong desire existing 
there to seeher. In this he does Mr. G. no more than justice, for it was his 
desire that his mare should be taken there, as she would have been but for 
serious illness in Mr. L.'s family, which induced him to return home from 
Baltimore. 

Cracovienne.—In all the reports of the race of this fine mare at Nashville 
last Fall, for the Jockey Club Purse, her time has been given as 7:50—7:47, 
being the best time ever made over the course. We learn at this late period 
from “ Rover,” to our great surprise, thst the correct time of her race was 
'7:50—7:52! In the race referred to, she beat Joe Chalmers, Clara Boardman, 


and Nancy Campbell, and distanced two colts not named. 








Cricket in New York —We find in ‘Toe Republic’’ the following plea- 


gant notice of the Cricket Clubs here :— 

The fashion for Gymnastic Exercises in the open air has spread among the 
young men of this city. The St. George Cricket Club being exclusive to Eng: 
lishmen, another Club, called the New York Cricket Club, has been started, at 
the head of which the editor of the “‘ Spirit of the Times” has placed his name. 
Mr. Stevens has granted a very eligible piece of ground at Hoboken for a play- 
ground, and last Monday week the New Yorkers mustered eighteen players, 
and we should not be surprised to find them challenging the Sons of St. George 
—not to fight the dragon—but to take a friendly trip to Hoboken. We under- 
stand that at a meeting of the St. George's Club, held at Clark & Brown's on 
Tuesday week, $800 were subscribed to defray the expenses of the Club to 
Toronto, to play the return match with the Club of that city. 





The American Agriculturist —From the May number of this capital periodi- 
cal we have made several selections, not all of which were credited as they should 
have been. The foreman of the printing office gave credit for the first article 
copied each week, but neglected to add the proper ‘* 15.” to those which followed 
As it is ever our intention and practice to ‘ render unto Scissors the things tha’ 
are Scissors’, we are mortified that an omission should have occurred under any 
circumstances; more especially do we regret that our friend of ‘‘ The Agricul 
turist’’ should have occasion to deem the “‘ Spirit’’ uncourteous, and he is as- 
sured that nothing is more foreign from the practice of the editor than to copy 
even a paregraph from any contemporary, without prefxing to it the source 

from whence it is derived. —_ 

Cambridge Park Trotting Course.—The new lessee of this popular course, 
near Boston—Mr. Sutrman—advertises several stakes and purses in to-day’s 
paper. 

Glorious fellows, are the editors of the Richmond “* Daily Whig.” who hav- 
ing “ fought the good fight” in the late Virginia election, are now abont to en. 
joy themselves. They have no trout in the Old Dominion, poor things, save 
here and there one in the mountains. What in the world do they angle for? 
Will our friends of the “‘ Whig” enlighten us, and in the meantime our readers 
shell se> how devoted disciples they are of honored old Izaak :— 

“ De Piscibus,” 4c.—Next to the Whig victory in the State, we esteem the 
blessing which has just befalien us, the greatest of the month. We mean the 
receipt of a splendid assortment of angling tackle from Conroy of New York. 
To a man of taste nothiug could be more attractive, and to one of sensibility 
nothing more flattering than such a present. We shall profit by the first grey 
day of the new moon to put these hooks to the proof; after which we may again 

e occasion to return thanks anew to the munificent donor. 

is a whole-souled fellow and keeps a magnificent estab'ishmcnt at 





Conr 
No. 52 Falton-street-—where every article, which a disciple of Izaak Walton 


may desire can be obtained 


‘* Tro ting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton v. Con- 
fidence in harness, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, 3d Saturday, 15th June- 





The Spirit of the Cimes. 


A Bargain !—A pait of well-matched young thorough-bred mares, bays, about 
154 hands high, and perfectly broken to the saddle and double or single harness 
can be purchased on very moderate terms, on application to the Editor. They 
are handsomé, kind, go in good style, and are fashionably bred. 





Nashville Races —We learn from the “ Daily Gazette” of that ilk, that on 
to commence on Tuesday next. The ‘ Gazette’ thus describes the fan, which 


hogany” with most of the party :— 

The Jockey Club Dinner passed off on Friday amid great good feeling and 
hi arity. The table literally groaned under all that heart (or rather, appetite) 
could wish—and if there were anything wanting, it must have beeu something 
unknown to the Ca:ters—Their numerous guests were as wel! pleased with 
their visit as gentiemen could be where nothing was lecking save the flashing 
eyes and bright smiles of the ladies. When there remained nothing more to 
do at table, the guests sallied out in a party, and getting in the ‘‘ umbrageous 
shade” of a box-elder, seated each in a posture to suit himself, ‘‘ with one 
arm here and one leg there,” whiled away the afternoon in singing mirth-creat- 
ing songs ans yarns of various lengths on various subjects. Then the 
trainers in or@er to give a finishing touch to the hilarity of the evening, would 
give “ the boys” an occasional nod as the horses galloped past, so that the 
crowd was enlivened by several interesting skirmishes—one of which came 
very near proving an actual race. It was fourd, however, that neither of the 
two could beat, and John Carter expressed a doubt as to whether either could 
be beaten. He would venture his pile on it, atany rate. 

Before the party broke up, the following stakes were proposed to come off 
over the Nashville course. 

Sweepstake inthe Spring of '45—two mile heats—$150 entrance—$50 ft. 
—for three year old colts and fillies, five or more to make a race—to close Ist 
November next. 

Sweepstake in the Spring of "46—for three year o'd colts and fillies—$100 
entrance—play or pay—five or more to make a race, to close on Ist Nov. next. 

(Entries made on each of the above.) 

Summer Stake.—Sweepstake for colts and fillies three years o'd, in the fall 
of ’46—two mile heats—$300 entrance—$100 ft.—to close and name on Sat- 
urday of the fall meeting (1844) of the Nashville Jockey Club. 

WASHINGTON (D. C,) RACES, National Course. 

We are indebted to the ‘‘ National Inte!lizgencer” for the annexed report :— 

THURSDAY, May 16—Proprietor’s Purse $300, weights as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s b.h. Midas. by Imp. Rowton, dam by Roanoke, 5 yrs... 1 1 
redin Rd: Thompson's b. h. Pryor, by Imp. Priam, dam by Eclipse, 6 yrs..... 3 2 
Pe R. Johnson’s ch.c. The Colonel, by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady 
Cy OO REP CSU, OB 6 on cnc cc cnteegtnscdowevdwecscescococécosec 2 3 
T.R. S. Boyce’s ch. c. Will See, by Foreigner, dam by Lafayette,4 yrs ......... 4 dist. 


Wm. Holmead’s b. c. Representative, by Andrew,dam by Contention, 4 yrs_..... 5 dist. 
Time, 5:54—5:58. 


FRIDAY, May 17—Jockey Club Purse $500, weights as before. Four mile heats 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson's gr. h. Blue Dick, by Imp. Margrave, dam by Lance,7 yrs.. 1 






Henry Walker’s ch. h.by Emancipation, out of Betsey ................-.-------- dist. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, weights as before. Mile heats. 

Henry Walker’s b.c. by Mazeppa, dam by Goliah, . yrs................--0-0----- 1 1 

Peyton R. Jonnson’s b. m. reas, pare TN a cemconnsins senethinneines 2 2 
ime, 1:55—1:54. 


Note by ** Observer.” 

The racing on ‘‘the National” this Spring seems to have been very much 
after the ‘“‘ Johnsonian order.” Mr. P. R Jonnson won the Sweepstakes ; and 
those of the regular meeting were won by Col. Wm. R. Jounson; the Two, 
Three, and Four mile heats with Senator (‘‘ the big Priam,”’) Midas, and Blue 
Dick, sons of Priam, Rowton, and Margrave, the best horses of their day in 
England, and winners of the Derby and St. Leger. The winner of the Sweep- 
stakes was by Cetus, winner of the Ascot Gold Cup. A “ Native’ won only 
a sing'e race, Mile heats, beating one of the beaten horses of a priorday. The 
course was heavy, and the winners won without difficulty ; or the time would 
have been better. 

The excitement in and around Coogress Hall prevented as large an attend- 
ance as was expected. OssErRvER. 
REVIEW OF THE WASHINGTON RACES, 
And other matters connected with the Revival of the Turf. 
BY * D. P.”’ 








WasHINGTON CrTY, @st May, 1844. 
Dear Sir: The “ National Intelligencer” will afford you a! the informa- 
tion worth having in regard to our racing of the past week. You will find in 
that paper the entries, the time, and the result ; you need wish no more. 
Mr. Larrp erred ‘“‘ some” when he declined to visit our course ; he would 
have made $500 by a gallop, and that would have attracted a larger crowd than 
any event of the week. Many members of Congress would willingly have 
gone out to see her, who would not otherwise have been attracted by any other 
contest whatever. Had Mr, Gissons been aware of the strong desire that ex- 
isted here among distingvi-hed gentlemen to see Fashion, I am sure he would 
have requested Mr. Laird to carry her to Washington. 
Four mile heats are not what they have been cracked upto be. They have 
become a bore to all parties ; proprietors, spectators, and owners of stables, 
all come in for their share of dissatisfaction. We have had 17 of these races 
here since 1836, of which but three were con/ests. Last Fall ro strong entry 
could be had against Fashion—Blue Dick, to be sure, had been paid the full 
amount of the Four mile purses, the two previous seasons, to gallop over the 
course with Pryor, a fourth-rater, but he could not find in his heart to help the 
proprietor and amuse the spectators by runfihg even one heat with Fashion. 
Such an exhibition of unapproachable liberality would have been a refiection 
upon the age, and hurtful to people’s feelings. But to do Dick justice it ought 
not to be forgotten that he did agree to start, most magnanimously, last week, 
for the $500 purse, when he bad no competitor!! Thus it was, Dick or no 
Dick, precisely under a system of management to destroy the very means by 
which racing is supported. Mr. Hotmeap may find it to be to his interest to 
bite his lips and submit prudently and silently to such uoreasonable, oppressive, 
and ruinous treatment, but he can’t rely upon the everlasting forbearance of the 
people. If some coalition stable, concentrating the strength of all otser stables, 
of a certain district of country, is to travel from course to course, and run or 
not run, just in contradiction to the public desire, and precisely so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of an interesting race, it takes no Solomon to tell that rac- 
ing, within the compass of such an influence, must go down. If Mr. Hol- 
mead’s eyes are not wide open now they never will be. If people are so short- 
sighted or hard of hearing that they don’t know what I mean, let them be as- 
sisted by the Camden Three Mile Arrangement! I am curious to see how 
the brotherly Philadelphians will stand it. 
Mr. Holmead had a large number of horses in attendance and if he had dis- 
tributed his $500 into some three small purses, for One and Two mile heats, 
he would have helped many stables, put ‘‘ right smart of money” in his own 
pocket, and delighted a large concourse of spectators. But, otherwise, how 
was itt Why, read the “ Intelligencer ;” there you have it all, in words and 
figures. One or two bitter doses may be administered to the public with safe- 
ty, but you must look out for trouble when you come down upon them with 
everlasting repetitions. Racing can only exist while it continues to be an 
amusement—when it becomes an unmitigated burden and annoyance, it mus/ 
go down. 
The truth is, there are but very few real four milers raised at all. At th’s 
time Fashion and Blue Dick are, perhaps, the only nags onthe seaboard capa- 
ble of making a repeat race of four miles in 7:40—7:50 over the National 
Course. History tells all about this. Trifle, Boston, and Fashion, in suc- 
cession, put an end to four mile contests—and so it ever will be. In two years 
from this dete we shall have sume succeeding “ invincible ” to perpetuate the 
doom of four mile racing. But come down to two mile heats, and both Fashion 
and Blue Dick would lose their supremacy in a single season. Let there be a purse 
of $500 for two mile heats next Fall on the National Course, and would it be 
a matter of even probability that Blue Dick would win it if he started? I know 
of three nags which, in such a contest, if “‘ right,” would never leave his “ flaps ” 
for a second during either heat. What is the objection to such an arrangement ! 





haps, run in vain, instead of taking it in a disgusting and uncontested gallop. 


Only one—that is, certain favorites would bave to run for their money, and, per 


the £2.h inst. the Jockey Club had ‘‘a right nice time of it.” Their races are 


we can duly appreciate, having had the pleasure of “‘ touching knees under ma. 
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My plan would secure the lovers of @ race—an exciting, bruising, tip-top 
| race, for public amusement, while the old system would secure a mere c 4 
bution to unmitigated selfishness. Race or no race? is the question. A Pox 
Stake at two miles, if properly arraoged, the proprietor to allow tnd tang 
handsome to the second best horse, might also be gotten up; and anothe ’ 
three miles, with certain judicious and righteous exclusions, might be ashe 
successful. If the four-miling mammoths desired ‘‘ some help,”’ let . Dues of 
$800, four mile heats, be offered to Fashion and Blue Dick, provided both poe 
and be also open to volunteers, all paying ten per cent. entrance. Something 
must be done. ‘hii 
J intend, in a few weeks, to send you on some general reflections upon cer 
tain matters and things connected with race-horses and horse-racing “ here and 
else where ;’ but it is not my purpose to go into a controversy upon any point 
or points, with any one, Let every man think for himself, and write for him, 
self, Certam it is that I shall blame no one for any views that shall have the 
merit of deviating widely from my own. [ think gentlemen—that is, [ mean 
some particular gentlemer.—would put themselves ‘ahead some ” if they would 
not read, but study the pages of your “ Register.’’ Such a course would ro. 
move mountains of delusions, that are now hanging ponderously upon the ir. 
terests of the American Turf. Predilections for Nadiveism must eventually 
subside, under the admonitions of resson and experience. Mediums are en 
rally safe, while extremes, “ quite contrary, are the reverse.” 








TURF PROSPECTS IN KENTUCKY. 


BY “ ROVER.” 








OakLaND HovseE, near Louisville, May 17, 1344, 

Dear P.—I have so little to say that wil interest you, that by way of exor. 
dium, I must apologize for inflicting a letter upon you, and perhaps can find no 
better excuse than wis found in a e?se similar, somewhat, to mine. A gentle. 
man fond of birds purchased at a high price, a parro’, praised and prized very 
much by the seller on account of his extraordinary co!loquial powers. The 
buyer took it home much pleased with the purchase. Two or three days pass- 
ed without a sound from the parrot, notwithstanding all the efforts of his new 
owner to draw him into conversation. His silence was accounted for by his be- 
ing unaccustomed to the place. The week ran out and silence still reigned, so 
far as the bird was concerned. This was not to be dorne ; the buyer could 
stand it no longer, and called npon the seller for an explanation of the strange 
conduct of the parrot, and received this reply, ‘Oh he will talk whenever he 
sees fit.” * Then,” said the other, ‘‘ Do me the favor to send for “ Fic” that I 
may hear the parrot speak.” 

I now “‘ see fit,” and thus begin. 

Col. Metcatre’s prospect of success in his new undertaking of catering fo 


menced it, heart and soul, and has as far as appearances go, the whole of ‘his 
part of Kentucky with him aiding the undertaking. He has put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and ¢hey will play Hercules’ part Success must await him, ard 
at a time when other parts uf Kentucky which were formerly styled “the race 
horse region,” are fast falling to decay. He has completed the long desired 
and necessary improvements of neatly rounding the first turn after leaving the 
Judges’ stand, which, if you remember, was very abrupt and by many thought 
to be dangerous to a horse running at speed. He has also placed the public 
stand about thirty feet back and set it obliquely to the course, thus affording an 
excellent view to all who are in it. The ladies’ apartments and stand have 
been fitted up ina style corresponcicg with the array of beauty and fashion 
that honor the Oakland Course. The course has been wel! graded and sanded 
and is now in first rate order. 

It is rumored that the small amount of money to be run for in purses at 

Lexington (there being but one purse—3 mile heats—$300) has caused some 
dissatisfaction to those training purse horses only,and will deter several of them 
from going there; they will consequently be reserved for the meeting here. 
This will greatly add to the interest of the meeting. There must of necessity 
be some pretty contests when 50 horses are upon the ground giving “ direful 
note of preparation.” The Association had better look to this next fall or the 
thing will die a natural death there. 
A stake for old horses with light weights, say 100ibs., 4 mile heats is on 
the tapis, subscription $500 h. ft., to be run here next fall. I think the affair 
willtake. It will bring together a lot ef veteran horses, and will no doubt be 
very intere sting. 

I thought it would happen that ere this I should have had a long arrear of 

mistakes to settle with you, that would in themselves afford food for a letter, 
and on that account I have delayed correcting the few that have lately crept 
into the “ Spirit.” I must confess however that on matters of fact where no 
opinions are concerned, you are apt to be pretty near the mark. 
Ambassador's race at Nashville is correctly reported in the aggregate, a'- 
though a mistake occurs in the separation of the miles which I cannot rectify. 
Cracovienne’s race of 4 miles during the same meeting is incorrectly report- 
ed.* [am unableto give you the miles separately. The correct time is 7:50 
—7:52 This correction I deem necessary, as some “ knowing one” may at a 
future day take it into his head to bet that a four mile heat had been run at 
Nashville in /ess than 7:50. He would win (“ in a horn !"’) 
While writing I have read the ‘ Spirit” containing ‘‘ A Young Turfman’s” 
letter, ‘* Them's my sentiments exactly.” I would have told you so long ago 
(although not so well) but you would have “ felt compelled to draw your pea 
through whole paragraphs.” You make another mistake in differing from him, 
but that is when your opinion, as I before said, isconcerned. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for comparing such crabs as “‘ Mingo, Post Bor, Decatur, 
Job, Hornblower,” &c., with Miss Foote, George Martin, Reel, Sarah Bladen, 
and Peytona!! Wakeup, man! Traly yours, Rover. 





* Texpected that H Kirkman, Esq., the Secretary, would have corrected the mis- 
take ere this. 





PIGEON SHOOTING AT TRENTON, 
Trenton, N. J., May 20, 1844. 


The Pigeon Shooting which was advertised to take place on the 16th and 
17th instant, on the Eagle Course, having been a little extra, I herewith give 
you the result. 

The sweepstake for $25 each subscription, was contended for by Mr. Sroce. 
Ton, of Philadelphia, Mr. Horner (who shot for Mr. B. Price, of Philadel. 
phia,) and Mr. Smirn, of Trenton N. J ; Mr. Staysman, of Baltimore, who wr, 
a subscriber to the stake did not show, and will of course, pay forfeit, as it was 
advertized asa play or pay stake. Mr. Smith kiiled 9 out of 10 shots and 
severely wounded his tenth bird. Mr. Stockton lost his third and eighth bird ; 
his eighth bird falling perfectly dead just out of bounds. Mr. Horner lost hig 
second and third birds, both falling perfectly dead just out of bounds. Judges 
deciding, of course, in favor of Mr. Smith. 

The second day’s shooting for the $50 purse was contended for by Messrs} 
Dickinson, White, and Smith, of Trenton, Mr. Horner, of Bordentown, Mr 
Sharp, of Middletown Point, and Mr. Lanning, of Princeton, N. J., and result 
ed as follows: 


Ist Round. 2d Round at 3 birds each. 
Mr. Horner........ 11111] Mr. Horner....... mre oe 
Mr. White ........ L1li1i | Me Witt aMinekecibesscs 2 i t 
Pe oa ee Or er Lil 
Mr. Lanning....... 110 . 
0 


Mr. Dickinson ..... | 
: 3d Round at 3 birds each. 


Mr. Di <1ot 2! dees ne abt aaenoe sald pate dee l 1 0 
Mr. White eee eee e COBB eee en eee ee eee eee ere ese See eee en eewee 1 1 1 
Mr. Smith ee eee ee ee eee ee eee 1 1 | 


Mr. Smith and Mr. White divided the purse. 

After which Mr. Horner, Mr. White, and Smith shot a sweepstakes of $10 
each, shooting at eight birds each, at 25 yards from the spring, which resulted 
as follows :— 

Mr. EEE I DEE CLE PEO ereegeeee eee e eeee 
Mr. Smith wee e eee eee eee eee ese Gee eeeeregeeeeaeee 
Mr. White eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
The tie between Mr. Horner and Smith is to be shot off on Thursday, the 


23d, at the Eagle Course. 

Both days the wind was blowing fresh, and the birds were a!l in good order, 
there being no squabs or laggards among them. 

With much respect, I remain your friend, &c. H. S. 
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the Turf, is brilliant beyond his most sanguine expectations. He has com” 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the Britannia. 





By the arrival of the Royal Mail steam-ship Britannia, at Boston, on Sa- 
‘yrday morning last, we have received our English magazines for May, but 
one of our usual files of papers. Several of our contemporaries also ere in 
he same unpleasant “fix.” We have, however, succeeded in obtaining co- 
pies of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London” and “ Panch,” of the 2lst and 28th April, 
from which, and the Sporting Magazines, copious extracts have been made. 

Tue most important event in the British Sporting World, since our last ad- 
vices, is the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, which commenced on the 22d 
April. The meeting was most numerously and fashionably attended. The 
report will be given at length next week; in the meantime we add a summary 
of the more prominent races :— 

Ou Tuesday, April 23, The Ugly Buck won the 2000 Guineas Stakes (to 
which there were 25 subs. at 100 sovs. each, h. ft.) beating The-Devil-to Pay, 
Joe Lovell, Algernon, Dr. Phillimore, Elemi, and b. c. by Camel, out of Wad- 


rasta. 

On Thursday, April 25, the 1000 Guinea Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., 
26 subs., was won by Mr. Osbaldeston’s Sister :o Martingale, by The Saddler, 
beating Mervpe, Emerald, The Bee, Redshank, Jamaica, Slane, Zenobdia, and 
Example (sister to Euclid). Betting, 6 to 5 agst. The Bee, and 8 to 1 agst. 


the winner. 
Oa Friday, Apr 1 26, the Newmarket Stake of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., 16 subs., 


was won by D. of Rutland’s c. by Beiram, beating Crosby, Candidate, Kee- 


.y, Economy, c. by Liverpoo!, out of Princess Victoria, Vattel and Anniver- 


sary. 

Goodwood. —The Goodwood Cup has closed with 52, and the Maids‘one 
Stakes with 35 subscribers. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s two-year-old Brother to Bokhara, by Samarcand out 
of Zenobia, has veen named Gwalior. 

Lord Westminster has changed the name of his c. by Touchstone out of 
Decoy from Grotesque to Fals:aff. 

Dorothy, by Whisker out of Elizabeth, is now. called ‘Chesnut Dorothy ;”’ 
and Dorothy, by Dr. Syntax out of Miss Tree (foaled in 1839), ** Bay Do- 
rothy.”’ 

Bee's-wing’s first foal has been named Old Port. 

Sally, bred by Colonel Cradock in 1839, by Sheet Anchor out of Fanny by 
Jerry, has been purchased for 1000 gs. by Mr. Nevin of Vienna. 

On the 12th of April, the Aurora Oaks filly (sister to Lasso) fel! in her gal- 
lop at Beverley, and rolle! over a son of Mr. Peck, the trainer, by which he 
was so much injured that he died the same evening. 

On the same day, died at Middiehan, Mr. John Smith, one of the most cele- 
bra'ed trainers of the North of Yorkshire. 

On the 13th, when riding a trial on Lord Orford’s Derby colt, Boots, at 
Newmarket, the horse broke down badly, and Wakefield was so severely 
bruised that he will not be able to ride again for some time. The horse also, 
once a favorite for the Derby, was so much injured that it was found necessary 
to destroy him. 

In the Redditch Steeple Chase, Mr. Robert’s Birthday broke his neck ; io 
the Irish National, Captain Armitt’s Fieldfare, and in the Windsor, Lord 
Glamis’s Stranger and Mr. Newton's Napoleon severally broke their backs by 
falls. 

The Late Marquis of Hastings’ Hounds.—We have great satisfaction in 
announcing to the lovers of the Chase, in Derbyshire and the adjoining coun 
ties, that Sir Seymour Blane, Bart., and John Storey, Esq , have spiritedly un- 
dertaken to hunt these hounds next season; and we feel assured that two gen- 
tlemen better qualified to take the management of hounds, or who would be 
more earnest in their endeavors to show sport, could not readily have been met 
with. 

The Pytchley and Atherstone Hounds are at the present time without mas- 
ters to manage them. Colonel Lowther has been talked of for the former; 
and Mr. Smith, who lately hunted the Pytchley, for the latter. Two more 
practical men cannot be easily found: the latter will, we hear, have the sup 
port of every real sportsman, to waom sport alone is the object. Mr. Apple- 
waite has sold his splendid pack to the gentlemen of the hunt; and his stud 
of horses, thirty in number, will be brought to the hammer on Monday, the 6th 
of this month, at Hyde Park-corner. 

The sale of hunters belonging to R. Evans, Esq., of Pendeford Hall, took 
place about the middle of last month, and was attended by many gentlemen 
from all parts of the kingdom. Tne following are the lots, prices, and buy- 
ers :— 


Bk. g. Sambo ...0cccssccccccs-« 96 guiness... .... Duke of Cleveland. 
Ge. g. Mathle...ccistetvcseccesee TR % — ceccce Duke of Beaufort. 

Mr. Davenport, mas- 

Ch. g. Splendor... .scecccceese 135“ oeese ter of the North 
Staffordshire H. 


Oh: ‘a. FiRencasscccerseess. SO nan ay 


Br. g. Vagabond (Hack)........ 41 “ pape ; ae te arvey, Liver- 


Otter hunting is becoming very popular in the county of Durham, as a pack 
is now being formed by Captain Philips and Mr. Searth, son of the agent of 
his Grace the Duke of Cleveland. 

The members of the Winslow Hunt gave a public dinner to Wm. Selby 
Lowndes, Esq., the master of the foxhounds (which he started and supported 
entirely at his own expense), on the 29th of last month. The whole, we trust 
—fer we write without the particulars before us—went off with effect : a geod 
wind-up to a capital season. 

Fox Hunting at Rome.—Captein Longford appears to have made an excel- 
lent M. H, his pack, “‘ The Chesterfield,” acre Parga both natives and fo- 
reigners many good runs. In conjunction with rd Powerscourt, Lord Bra- 
bazon, and, indeed, the majority of tne Roman nobles, subscriptions have been 
entered up for continuing as usual at two daysa week. Captain Longford has 
also taken effective measures for having the country well stopped ; and by his 
exertions the best feeling has been kept up between the farmers of the Cam- 
pagna and the members of the hunt. A paper is now in the course of signa- 
ture, by all the chief landed proprie’ors, expressing their approval of the hun'y 
and giving it every facility. Floreut scientia, all the world over. 


A limited reduction in the royal stud, comprising some of her Majesty’s 
valuable saddle-horses, which, it is said, are to be sold, is lik ely to take place 
shortly. e 

Dangerous Amusement.—A man named Millwood has been committed for 
trial for discharging a fowling-piece, loaded with ball, in the Hackney marshes, 
as he said, for the purpose of trying the range of his gun; but so closely did 
he venture on his experiments, that two of the balls passed close to a police- 
man’s ear. 

We regret to announce a fatal accident to Lieutenant Vigors, of the 87th 
regiment, whea riding his mare Princess, in the first of “the Irish Grand Mili- 
tary S eeple Chases ;" it occurred at an up fence, having a rather wide grip 
beyond. Mr. Vigozs, at the time, had a lead of about forty yards, and going 
at the fence at his top speed, the mare missed her hindlegs onthe bank. The 
force at which she was going threw her rider a summerset iato the next field, 
and he alighted on his back with his head dowawards in the grip, the mare 
rolling on the top of him the next moment, crushing his chest and head, and 
he breathed his last in about an hour afterwards. Mr. Vigors had been thir- 
teen years in the service, and was generally beloved both by officers and 
men. 

In connect'on with the above the following paragraph has appeared in some 
e{ the papers, which we insert without vouching for its authenticity :— 

Remarkable Dream.—The late Lieutenant Vigors, whose melancholy death 
while riding at the Dublin Garrison Steeple Chase has already been noticed, 
was sojourning with his relative, Mr. Doyne, the banker, at his residence in 
Merrion Sqvare, Dublin. On the morning of the chase, Miss Doyne (a lady 
of mature years), told Mr. Vigors that she had had a horrible dream the pre- 
vious night concerning him, and importuned him not to ride h's intended race 
that day, but he passed off the caution asa joke. After breakfast he called on 
a friend who had promised him the loan of a cab to ride :o the moor of Meath ; 
here again he met Miss Doyne, who repeated her admonition, adding that, from 
her dream, she was led to think some great evil would befal him, and begged 
him not to ride on that day. As he still unheeded her, Miss Doyne became so 
uneasy that she sent her servant after him to the course, with orders that the 
moment the race in wh.ch Mr. Vigors rode was over, to return with the result. 
pi melancholy death of her young relative proved her forebodings to be but 

true. 

The-Dog Days.—The dog stealers are makivg hay while the sun shines, 
and, during the [ast month, obtained large suins from the Marchioness of West- 


— and the Bishop of Ely, for the restoration of dogs stolen in the usual 
ray. 


ay ge Hawkins, Bir- 


“ Catch a Weasel ”"—As Mr. 
Wilts, was walking through a field, in the parish, with his gun, his attention 
was engaged by a hawk hovering over what he imagined to be 2 mouse: after 
due deliberat on be suddenly made a dart at his intended victim, which proved 
to be a weasel. The old adage, “ Catch a weasel asleep,” held good in this 
instance ; he was, however, soon “wide awake,” and instantly seized the 
hawk by the head: a severe struggie ensued, though, at last, the hawk suc- 
ceeded in disengaging himself and got away ; but, nothiog daunted, he return- 
ed to the conflict as game as at first—the struggle re-commenced, and, very 
soon after, the weasel was seen dragging the hawk towards the hedge, when 
Mr. Compton shot him and found the hawk quite dead, with his head bitten 
through in several places. 

Fly Fishing —Salmon rods are becomirg in requisition in the neighborhood 
of Worcester, and many fine fish have been seen sporting in the waters of the 
Severn. A silver medal is offered by the members of the Worcester Anglers’ 
Society to the fortunate member who takes the first fresh run salmon, this sea- 
son, with a fly. It is now a long while since one of these kings of fresh water 
has been taken in that neighborhood with the angle. 

Match Extraordinary at Ostend.—A match has been made between some 
Engiish and Flemish gentlemen, residing at Ostend, in which the firmer have 
agreed to find one London waterman to row against four Flemish men, who 
are to he allowed a coxswain, for £100 aside. The distance to be rowed from 
Os'end to Bruges. This took place on the 25th of April, but we hai not heard 
the result in time for the present number. Newell was chosen as “ The 
Champion of England.” 

A Kind Hint to John Scott —The following kind-hearted morceaux was 
transmitted to John Scott last week—Sir: Judging from appearances, your 
Derby nag (Voltri) seems to want strength to enable him to last. I think that 
may be given him, by giving daily a portion of bone jelly; the best is made 
from ivory shavings. This would give him strength of bone and sinew. This 
may appear new ; but when lime is given fowls, it increases the size and strength 
of their bones, and enables them to make shell faster. For God’s sake take 
some means to bring him ir on the day at the post, or I shall be in Queer-street, 
as | am heavy on him. Yours, most respectfully, E:L. 

Several lots of blood stock were put up for sale during the Newmarket Races 
but none sold ; Susan, by Alpheus, out of Leospoidine, was disposed of by pri- 
vate sale for fifty pounds. 

Voltri.—The repoit so generaily circulated, and adopted in this paper last 
week, that Mr. Watt had sold Voltri to go abroad, is without the least founda- 
tion ; he is still Mr. Watt’s property, and on sale. 

The racing establishment of Mr. Pettit, the trainer, was put up for sale on 
Wednesday last, at Newmarket, in two lots. Tae first, including the house, 
stabling, d&c., was bought in for 2,700 guineas ; the second, a house adjoining, 
with paddock, &c., was knocked down to H. J. Hirst, Esq, of Yorkshire, for 
780 guineas. 

Count Bathyany’s Fox has arrived 2t Newmurket, Fraulien and Sister to 
Magna Charta have left. 

Wakefield, the jockey, who met with so severe an accident, we are glad to 

state is fast recovering. A handsome subseriptiun, through the kind influence 
of Capt. Gardenor, has been raised for his family, and is s:il! in progress. 
An extraordinary match against time has been made between Capt. Evans 
and another gentleman for 200 sovs. a side, for two cobs to trot ome mile in a 
minute and a half, neither cob toexceed 14 hands 2inches high. The cobs are 
now training. The match is to come off on Monday, the 27th of May, within 
any d stance of London that the backer of the cobs may think proper. £50 
was made good on Monday night last, at Tom Spring’s, to bind the match. A 
further deposit of £50 is to be made good at the same house on the 20:h of 
May ; the remainder to be made good on the Saturday previous to the race at 
the same house. The cobs are to start by the report of a pistol. The betting 
is 2to Lagainst the cobs. The mile is to be marked out by two posts; one 
cob to start from each post at the same time, and to meet each other in a minute 
and a half. 

Trotting Challenge.—Mr. Roberts will back his pony, the Maid of the Moor, 
124 hands, to trot any pony in England, one mile or one hour, either in or out 
of harness, for not less than £25. 

Ugly Buck.—There were rumors afloat on Friday and yesterday (20:h Apri!) 
of and concerning the favorite for the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes and the 
Derby—Ugly Buck. We allude to them as ramors, for we can say nothing 
“upon authority,” not being in ‘‘the secrets of the stable,”’ and being, from 
long experience, most duberous of *‘ artful dodges.” The whisper was that 
“the Buck” was “ pricked” in replacing a shoe, and that he went lame, ‘ ho- 
nest Jubn” and all the little Johns beiog, in consequence, in a must ‘ consumed 
quandary!” We made enquiries in well-informed circles, but could not dis- 
cover that there was any ground for this “‘ondit.’’ The betting at the Coach 
and Horses, on Friday night, would indicate that ‘‘ The Days” of next week 
are still full of hopeful promise ; and just as we were going to press we had 
the pleasure to Lear that the ‘* Ugly” customer had arrived with Wadrasta in 
Loudon, en route for Newmarket. So much for ‘‘ Miles’s boy.” 

We are happy to announce that the Marquis of Westminster is entirely re- 
stored to convalescence, aad is enabled to take carriage airings daily. It is 
confidently anticipated that he will be enabled to enjoy the sports of Chester 
races, where he will most probably have a team of six or seven horses. 

We understand that Voltri was sold some time since to an agent of the King 
of Sardinia for a charger, for 500 guineas, to be delivered after the Derby. We 
give his Majesty joy of the acquisition. 





The Last Bettings on the Derby and Oaks. 
From the Old Sporting Magazine for May. 
We are now recording our last ‘‘ speech and confession ” on the doings about 
to be decided at Epsom 1844—made up at the Coach and Horses, Dover-street, 
on Saturday night, the 27th (as most of the Influeatials will be absent from 
Tattersall’s on the 29th, in attendance on the Chester Rices). From what we 
can learn, “* book-keeping ’’ has not been so profitable on the Derby as in times 
of yore: still several of the *‘ industrious " have more than made “ both ends 
meet,” and now stand upon velvet. Public ruaning and private money tel! us 
that Ratan, health permitting, must be there or thereabouts :—not a fraction 
more than 3 to 1 can be obtained, and even at those odds his enemies are ama- 
zingly shy. Col. Peel's horses, according to “ spring custom,”’ have retrograded 
at a great pace, and we are fain to confess the gallant gentleman's chance 
hopeless. Mr. Forth’s ‘‘lot” has apparently sobered down to Leander, who 
will prove to our thinking a dangerous customer. Lawyer Ford’s lot has been 
extensively supported, and in a whisper at Newmarket we heard an excellent 
character given to Qui Tam. Cumpanero is now at 16 to 1; still our money 
and advice is with Akbar. Three or four of the “ remote ones ”’ have been in 
request, at the underneath figures. The running of The Ugly Buck has done 
him no good; in short, 4to 1 has been freely laid since his desperate victory ; 
yet we have not given up our opinion that he is a good horse, and will run 
well. 
THE DERBY. 


(On Wednesday, Mav 22.) 
5 to2 agst Mr. Crockford’s Rattan, by Suzzard (taken)—trained by ... Joe Rogers. 


9 to 2 —— Mr. Johu Day’s Tne Ugly Buck, by Venison ...4...4--.<--- John Day. 
12to 1 —— Mr. Lichtwald’s Leander, by Scamander...........«----- - Forth. 
16to 1 —— Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s Campansro, by Velocipede........ Sherwood. 
17to | —— Mr. John Scott’s Bay Momus, by Bay Middleton........... Scott. 
22to 1 —— Col. Peel’s Orlando, by Touchstone.......-...--20--+--2« Cooper. 

28 to 1 —— Mr. Goodmin’s Running Rain, by The Saddler ......-. «--- Smith. 

28 to 1 —— Mr.Ongley’s King of the Gipsies. by Rasselas...... noskdgn Se 
33 to 1 —— Lord Westminster’s Lancet, by Touchstone ........-..--- Horsley. 
33 to 1 -— Col. Peel’s Ionian, by Ion ..............+--- wrnsdeseeseore Cooper. 

40 to 1 -—— Sir G. Heathcote’s Akbar, by Rockingham ...........<-... Sherwood. 
40 to 1 —— Mr. Osberne’s Mount Charles, by Slane .......4--.0--+--s Osborne. 
40to | —— Mr. Ford’s Qui Tam, by Elis......2..c0-sc0--ce-cee-see-eee Fisher. 

40 to 1 —— Mr. Bowes’s T’Auld Squire, by Bretby.... ...0--.4--+--0-+- Scott. 

40 to 1 -—— Mr. Bowes’s Saddiebow, by The Saddier..... erscecsocecce Seats. 

40 to | —— Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s Bebington, by Birdcatcher ..... eacce PORK. 

50 to 1 —— Mr. St. Paul’s Telemachus, by Inheritor ...........<--.-.. Dawson. 
50 to 1 —— Lord Maidstone’s Cockamaroo, by Emilius................ Scott. 

50 to 1 —— Mr. Gregory's Loadstone, by Touchstone................-. Isaac Day.» 
66 to 1 —— Mr. Thornhill’s Apprentice, by Albemarie........-..--.-- . 8. Chifney. 
66 to 1 —— Mr. Copeland’s Imaum, by Jereed ...........+--00--+<---- Walters. 
100 to 1 —— Mr. Thornhill’s Elemi, by Emiiius ............--..-- eoccee S. Chifney. 
100 to 1 —— Mr. Forth’s The Ashtead Pet (h. b.), by Grey Surrey ...... Forth. 
100 to 1 —— Mr. Sadler’s Johnny Broome, by Defence .........--- e-cee Sadler. 

THE OAKS. z 

8 to 1 —— Mr. Gregory’s Barricade, by Defence (taken)..... ssaneneren «. Treen. 

9 to 1 —— Mr. Osbaideston’s S ster to Martingale, by The Saadler (tk) W. Butler. 
12to 1 —— Lord Westminster’s Fanny Eden, by Touchstone..... «-ece Horsley. 
14 to 1 —— Col. Anson’s Tas Princess, by Slane.......<...<---0--+--- Scott. 

15 to 1 —— Duke ef Rutland’s Crenoline, by Liverpool............---- Boyce. 
18 tol —— Lord Exeter’s Merope, by Voltaire............. Be lat aR Harlock. 
22 to 1 —— Baron R pthschild’s Emerald, by Defence............--«--- Messer. 
22 to | —— Mr. Copeland’s Assay. by Tae Prime Warden .......-- «--- Walters. 
2% to 1 —— Mr. Lichtwaild’s f. by Muley Moloch, out of Barbara........ Forth. 





Moderation v. Teetotalism —Mr. Editor: Some time ago a very singular 
match was made between myself and Wiiliams, ateetotaller. It was this :—A 
distance of 250 miles was to be travelled by both parties. Williams was to 
walk only, and I was to be allowed to ran or walk, but was to be supported ral 
tirely by the use of ale, usually sold at sixpence per quart. Williams was to 
be allowed pint of cold water and two ounces of oatmeal to every quart of ale 
drunk by me. Of course the firet ing the distance was to be considered 





the winner of the stakes. The match was considered as a contest between mo- 


of Southfield, near Lea, 


oe 


= ee > 
deration and teetotalism, and excited considerable interest in Cheltenham and 
its neighborhood. The match was, however, unavoidably put off, in conse- 
quence of my having a match about that time with Jackson, the American Deer. 
I am now anxious to renew the match with Williams on his own terms, and 
am willing to extend the distance to 300 miles, taking 16 hours per day. My 
friends are ready to make a deposit of £30 at any time and place that Wil- 
liams may name, as part of £50 or £100, as may be agreeable to him. If 
I were to be allowed to choose, I should prefer London, as being the most 
suitable place to decide such avery strange match. 

Yours, &c, Wa. Warren, 
The Cheltenham Pedestrian, 1, Brighton-p!ace, Upper Alston. 











A few Remarks on the Derby Favorites. 
BY UNGLE TOBY. 


According to annual custom. I commence my “summing up,” on the “ eyi- 

dence adduced” by different ‘* witnesses,’’ on the “‘ great trial” at Epsom, on 
which * jodgment” will be given on Weduesday, the 22ad inst. It has beena 
‘rule’ laid down by many “learned judges,” that the “field” is alwaysa 
good horse; they contend, and justly so, that it is never troubled with coughs, 
break downs, or withdrawal, so frequent to an esteemed “ favorite.” I shall 
never forget an observation made by the late Jem Bland, who, when told by 
the owner of a popular favorite for a great betting race, that his horse was well, 
responded—* That may be; but I would rather have heard from you that he 
had broken-down, for then I might have profited by it.” Racing now-a-days is 
carried on by the lord!y and the lowly, and every information ought to be brought 
into the market for the benefit of those not always in the betting circles, but 
who invest in those lotteries now so much in fashion all over the kingdom. It 
was stated by an honorable member on the Committee, which sat in the House 
of Commons on the Gaming Bill, that more than £100,000 was paid away in 
the shape of sweepstakes and lotteries during the last year; hence the neces- 
ity of enlightening the unwary, who, not knowing the dark paths of racing- 
life, may tread out of their depth, and be at once discomfited when a little 
“a pilot-boat’’ would have saved them. 
*The coming Derby promises to be a race of vast importance, not so much for 
the money that has been ventured on it, but because several of the crack train- 
ers are amazingly fond of “their own.” I do not anticipate a large number of 
horses at the post on the eventful day, perhaps there may be from twenty to 
twenty-five, but I would rather back the lessernumber. The betting has, I am 
happy to state, been more corfined than of heretofore, and, from the healthy 
state of the market, [ have no doubt that more money will change hands, if eith- 
er of the favorites win, than has been the case for many years. The new and 
highly important rules and regulations drawn up by my Lord George Bentinck, 
and put in force at every meetiaog of respectability, have done more towards 
cleansing the ‘* ways of the turf-cudters” than anything of modern date. But 
to commence my address. It is the opinion of one of the best Newmarket 
judges that, since Priam, no horse has appeared with a better Dervy-like char- 
acter than Mr. Crockford’s Rattan I have frequently heard the “* old gentle- 
man’’ state that he should be recorded the winner of the Derby, ere he was 
‘* gathered to his fathers ;"’ and I must say that this year may bear him through 
victorious. The performances of Rattan are exceedingly good ; and his train- 
er one of the cleverest men at Newmarket, makes certain of winning the ** gold- 
en prize.” When Rattan ran his “ maiden-race” at Ascot, against Assay and 
others, he was strongly fancied by his party, who, immediacely after his victory, 
commenced backing him forthe Criterion Stakes, against The Ugly Buck : the 
very easy style in which he defeated his ‘ field’’ in that race rose him to the 
premiership in the Derby betting—a postion, during the winter, rather ques- 
tionable at times between Newmarket and Danebury. Rattan has won his en- 
gagements so ridiculously easy, that it would be merely wasting time to tell the 
beaten ones; therefore I shall content myself by stating that Rattan and Sam 
Rogers are my ‘‘cracks” for “‘ theday.”’ The running of The Ugly Buck at 
Goodwood last year qu te convinced me that John Day had a very superior two- 
year-old. Tney laid 4 to 1 on him to beat his fie/d, and although he was describ- 
ed to have runin a “ slovenly manner,”’ still J know that he won “ most easi- 
ly.” His race forthe Two Toousand Guineas Stakes was won by a neck ; 
still young John Day had not fired away all his “ ammunition ;” and if the dis. 
tance had been a hundred yards farther, Lord George Bentinck’s ¢i¢ would have 
‘* shot his bolt” with little or no effect. I am extremely partial to the blood of 
the late Partisan, and Venison's stoutness makes me stick to the Ugly Buek, 
notwithstanding his ‘‘standing over,’’ his “ sand-crack,” and various other im- 
perfections, said te belong to him. Young John Day will, of course, ride 
for the honor of Stockbridge ; and I am nota flatterer when I state that the 
favorite could not be in better hands. Some old-fashivned folks say that John 
Day will ‘‘ never wina Derby ;" let them be cautious on the present occasion, 
or they may burn their fingers. 

Of coarse Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s two, Campanero and Akbar, have beea 
supported by the Epsom with great spirit. The running of Akbar at the Ep- 
som Spring Meeting was very good indeed ; and if it be true that Campanero 
can give his companions a dozen pounds, then I am free to confess that Rattan 
and The Ugly Buck ‘“ will shake in the shoes” on the great and important day 
‘big with the fate of thousands.” Chapple rides for Sir Gilbert ; end, no:- 
withstanding all rumors, J lean to Akbar, who will unquestionably run well. 
Mr. Forth generally ‘* shows a head” at Epsom; and this vear he stands well 
with Leander, Foig-a-Ballagh, Tae Ashstead Pet, and Mr. Gratwicke’s Need- 
ful. Of these Leander is the favorite, and I anticipate he will be a thorn in the 
way of the brace of favorites. The Ashstead is half-bred, and rao well last 
year at Ascot. Now that Colonel Wyndham’s chance is gone, the little Bell 
will pull the ropes’’ for Forth’s favorite. Leander ran respectably at Ascot 
and Goodwood last year, andis a nice Derby-like colt—said to be five years 
old! Colonel Peel's lot, Orlando, Ionian, and Zenobia, shail be nv winners to 
me; but of the three I certainly prefer Ionian, who is a good like three- 
year old, but I am afraid is troubled with that sad distemper called the 
“slows!” Mr. Oagley's King of the Gipsies is reported to have won a ca- 
pital trial, against some “tidy cattle;” but, clever as Fiintoff’s is, I do not, 
on the present occasion, look for the Derby wianer from his establishment. 
Imaum, the property of W. T. Copeland, Esq., M.P, according to my notion 
of things, is a very dangerous colt to be heavily against. He is trained by 
Mr. Walters, at Hedaes ord; is a very fine animal; has been backed at long 
odds to win a great sum, and, if well on the day, will run well to the greatest 
certainty. Marlow will cide this horse, against whom they are betting fifties 
and sixties to one! 

Of Scott’s Lot [ think very meanly, but Bay Momus now appears to be the 
“pick of the basket.” This colt was bred by Sir T. Sykes, and sold with six 
others to John Scott last summer; he is reported to be a very fine animal, 
with capital action, but as he is dark he shall not be a winaer in my “ little 
book.” Cockamaroo won his race at Newmarket the other day by a head 
oaly, therefore he “los: cast” in the ring. Tais pair, I apprehend, will be 
the only starters from the Whitewall establishment. 

In the spring of the year, Loadstone, now under the guidance of Isaac Day, 
was backed for some money to carry off the Derby, at 16 to 1: since then one 
of his legs gave way, and now 50 to 1 may be easily obtained. Loadstone ran 
well enough in Ireland last season, but for the Epsom event I consider his 
chance as remote as remote can be. I would rather put my money on his 
stable companion, Seaport, and his chance is almost hopeless. After t's 
defeat at Bath, [ was informed that he would not be stripped for the Derby 
race, but be kept for the Great Ascot Produce Stakes of 100 sovs. each 
(29 subscribers), for which race there is a very poor field. Isaac Day is 
ore of the best judges of racing, in ell its branches, that we have now on the 
turf. 
And now I have brought my remaks to a close, and in these anticipating days 
must conclude by observing that I expect Leander to beat every horse in the 
race for the Derby; that Rattan will run well, with his compaxion, the 
Ugly Buck; and that Imaum, if an outsider docs the business, will be the 
“ A one.” Unccie Tosy. 


il 27th. 
White Hart, Newmarket, April e iNew) Sporting Magazine for May, 1966. 








Tuorpe, of the Louisiana “ Intelligencer,” hss a pleasant hit at “ Adjutant” 
Hats, of the “ Pianter’s Gazette,” in the same State, and at the same time 
holds out rare inducements to sportsmen to visit the more favored region of 
Concordia :-— 

Successful Hunting Party.—We always take an interest in any expedition 
that teads to make our citizens familiar with the country ; ‘‘ hunting parties " 
are pleasant and efficient “ exploring expeditions.” Haile, of the ‘* Plaater’s 
Gazette,” has been on a voyage of discovery, and seen * sights,”’ got away en. 


from houses and plantations, and went clear into the woods, unti! he got 
oy feet Tae following is the list of game given as killed by Haile’s 


arty :— 

: One duck, One owl, Several alligators, and 

One rabbit, One darter, “ Sum" mosquitoes!!! 
Four paroqueets, Three hawks, 


As the party started with one day’s provision only, and remained out foar, 
their sufferings may be imagi but not described. fd 

We would advise the “ Adjutant ” next time to come up to “ Old Concor- 
dia” if he wants to see the real thing ; here we have mosquetoes as big as 
young chickens, rattlesnakes too numerous to mention, bar, and deer all about, 





and corn-cakes growing luxuriantly in the very swamps. 











See 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DRIVING. 


BY HARR\ Hig’ OVER. 








* Sunt quos cuticole.” 
On nearly every art or science practised by man there have been instructions 
opinions, criticisms, and [ know not what, repeatedly published, from 
the highly 1atellectual study of astronomy to the more manual art of making a 
horse shoe. Nothing scarcely has been th ught too msignificant to fix the at- 
tection and call fortk the written opinions of those conversant with their sub- 
Horsemensbip has produced writers on that art of a very early date, va- 


treatises, 


ject. rs 
rying their instroct:ons and terms used according to the age in which they livec 
and wrote; but Iam not aware that any really good instructions in the art of 


driving have yet appeared. Nimgop, it 's true, bas given us his illustrations of 
the Road in the pages of “ Maga,” and in a most masterly and scientific way 
has be handled his subject; and on what subject, it may be esked, has he 
ever failed to do so? But his observations relate only to coaching, of the per- 
fection of which those who live in the next century will, I fear, have about as 
vague an idea as we have as yet of the merits of the new aerial flying sinoke- 
jack. Why driving should have been hitherto considered less worthy of alten- 
tion as a subject to be written on than horsemanship I cannot imagine. That 
it should be done well, if done at all, I consider of much greater importance 
If a man rides, he rides now alone, since the days of pillions are gone by, and 
has most unquestionably a right to break his neck if he pleases: but if I am 
driven by another, he certainly has no right to break mine. Poor Mytton 
thought otherwise, butit is not every one who charges gates in tandems. In 
these money-saving days, where, so long as there are six inches square room 
in the vehicle, some one must be accommodated, sundry great and little necks 
are, in private as wel! as public carriages, entrusted to the care of some one. 
Surely then this some one, be it papa or his subordina'e, ought to know not 
merely something, bet all about bis undertaking. Now it most unfortunately 
happens for the drived, that the driver a'most universally considers that he does 
know al! about it; and hence the frequent occasions in which Mr. Swiggins, 
Mrs. Swiggins, a friend or two, and half a dozen little Swigginses, frequently 
find themselves on the road, but not in the carriage; and all probably because 
the Elder Junior Mr. Swiggins would, as he termed it, © handle the ribbons,” 
an occupation for which I am willing to give him credit that in another meaning 
of the expression he is fully competent to, but handling silk ribbons at d lea- 
ther ones are not quite the same thing. The letting his ribbon at home get 
under his foot, and hia ribbon abroad get under his horse's tail, may proda- 
bly lead to very different results; and the * Well, 1 never,” ejaculated by a 
pretty shop-girl at Mr. Swiggins’s inadvertence in the shop, is a somewhat dif- 
ferent hint to that of a pair of horses’ heels within an inch of bis nose at the 
inadvertence of Mr. Swiggins in his coachman’s seat. 


Monomania has become, I believe, the ruling term to designate a person be- 
ing sane on all points but one. Now if a perversity aud faliacy of idea on a 
particular point constitutes monomania, most certainly nine men out of ten who 
drive are laboring nader this infirmity ; for they all consider themselves fully 
competent to the task they underteke. It is singular enough, that though hun. 
dreds of men who ride on horseback quite willingly allow that they are very 
indifferent horsemen, you will rarely find a man who drives a gig that does 
not conceive he does it as well as it can be done, or for one moment thinks he 
is in danger from his ignorance. No doubi there is no great exertion of art 
required to sit in a gig, hold the reins, and guide a steady horse the way you 
wish him to go; but eyen in this humble attempt at coachmanship, the way it 
is done would, to a practised eye, at once shew that, while one man wou'd 
be capable of greater things, another in fact was not capable of the little he did 
attempt. It is true a man may drive one horse well, but be by no means a 
pair-horse coachman: the latter may also drive his pair well, but be quite 
astray with four: but whether with one horse, a pair, a unicorn, or regular 
before him, the coachman is to be detected at once: the laying hold of his 
reins and seating himself would be nearly sufficient for the purpose. Of this 
our friend Mr. Swiggins could not be convinced by all the men in Europe: he 
can drive as fast as any man (such men mostly do): he does run the risk of 
turning a corner at fourteen miles an hour (such men generally do); he gets 
off safe for atime ; hits the swing-bar of the leader of some coach in so doing, 
turns round, and smiles, while that smile says, as plain as a smile can say,— 
“* Ain’t I doing it t” 

Now, though I consider that it takes a much longer time to make a man 
what I call a corchman than it does to make a horseman, there can be no doubt 
but there are numberless men who ride on horseback, and who can drive a horse, 
a pair, or four, who could not ridea steeple race. This arises from the want of 
practising the laster: and the probable reason why so few men, comparatively, 
do practise it is that they would be frightened to death to attempt it. Now our 
not-yet-to-be-forgotten Swiggina might guide, I do not say drive, a pair of 
horses somehow ; put him on Lottery, and, fine-tempered animal as he is, and 
easy as he is 0 sit upon, let him take one of his fivc-and-twenty feet swings, 
depend upon it Swiggins would not be in his saddle on landing ; or place him 
on Peter Simple, and set him going, he would take him faster and further from 
papa and mamma than ever he went before—so, in truth, he would many a 
better man. This in no way militates against or di:proves my assertion, that 
it is quite as difficult, nay more so, to meke a coachman than a horseman. To 
bring 8 coach up from Brighton to the centre of London in the time and in 
the style that for so many years Snow did, is attorded with a litle more dif- 
ficulty than geople generally imagine; and to steer a herse, and he perhaps 
an uncertain one, four miles across country as Oliver can, comeg within the 
scope of but few men’s capabilities. In stating two particular names, I beg 
to exculpate myself from any charge of being thought in any way as lessening 
the merit of others who follow the same pursuits, whether as coachmen, flat- 
race riders, or steeple-race Fiders. In each capacity there are a few first-rate 
artists, all of whom, upon the whole, may be one as good as the other, Some 
may iv a particular point, perhaps, excel, while in another they fall short ; but, 
taking them all in all, it would be very difficul’, if not impossible, and certaiuly 
invidious, to give the preference to any one where all was excellent Some 
coachmen will huatle along a heavy, lazy team that another equally good hand 
can scarcely keep his t'me with: but give a team of regular larking fly-away 
devils to the latter, he will keep them together, in point of pace, better than 
the former, who perhaps would be toorude with them. He cou'd drive all sorts ; 
so they both could, but neither of them all sorts equally well. So in ridiag, 
one man excels on a light-mouthed, nervous, fidgetty horse; he will coax him 
across country, and prevent his taking too much out of himself. This can only 
be done by sitting qu'te still on him, having fine delicate hands, patience, and 
temper that nothing can disturb. Apother shines on a violent, restive, deter- 
mined horse: here a man must have a seat firm as a Centaur, arms and shou!- 
ders of cast-iron, and resolution and courage that nothing can daunt. He must 
also keep his temper, or, what is bad to begin with, he will render him quite un- 
manageable before his business is done. Temper is slso a sine gua non in a 
coachman: it is even more necessary than in a horseman, for the sake of o:hers. 
An trritated horse bolts off with his rider, or throws him, or both; he alone 
pays the penalty of his fault : but an irritated horse in harness, particalarly in 
light private carriages, is perfectly awful. We may and can manage him as 
whee'er to a coach; the weight and his companions will hold him: but in a 
light carriage, let me tell very young coachmen who may think they are iu little 
danger, that no man living can hold two horses determined to run away ; and 
as to four all in the same mind, they are no more to be held than a locomotive 
engine, for which reason we should never get up the steam too high. 


Having gut thus far in the Observations on Driving, I must now do what I 
ought tohave done at the commencement ; that is, shew my motive for com- 
mencing at all: but [ have a most aufortunate habit of snatching ap my pen, 
scribbling a few sheets of paper, and then beginning to make choice of a sub. 
ject to write upon. I have not, however, ic this instance, been quite as remiss 
as I often am, for I really had a fxed motive in commenc.ng my first line. It 
was neither more nor less than this—I consider a regular treatise and instru:- 
tion on driving, in its general sense of the word, would be a work of great uti- 
lity ; and all I intend or hope to do by the few pages I propose to wr.te on the 
subject is to shew that driving is not quite comprehended in sitting behind a 
horse, or given number of horses, with the reins in the driver's hand, and trust- 
ing to Providence and good luck for getting along in safety by sv doing. I hope 

~ eiee some competent person to publish a work of the description to which 
Cael Ido hot mean a mere theoretical author, bat one who, from practice 
sientnelih Gente ts acquainted with all the minutie uf the business that consti- 
pete por ear spe I have been generally accounted in my own per- 
the kied - bs if - wagoner; but I am deterred from attempting a work of 
me Peg > “a having just sense enough to be quite aware that if I 
ome rd Orses about four tines as well as I can, J could point out 
I rot want 0 an then be four times as good coachmen as myself, though 
core = sectihiute “tae oe oues in private and public carriages, have met 
y ta and flood,” and yet on the road have always (thank 
my luck) kept my coach upright. I have been also thought asa horseman no 
despicable workman across any practicable country, and, mirabile dictu, have 
won two out of three of the only races across country les ' ; 
has just givea me sufficient kuo j anand: -Geapuae 
just g t knowledge of the thing to determine, that had i a 
horse to go to-morrow, and I was allowed to ride him at | lat. if Thad the al- 
ternative ef putting Powell, or Oliver, and some others, on him at 12st. 7ib. 
unless I was determined to lose my money, I would solicit either of them to 
ride him at the additional weight; and yet | know what wei does, or rather 
undoes$ “A little is a dangerous thing.” I really flatter myself I 
possess comparatively a deal in these matters ; yet this teaches me chat I 





sit tr Bs 7 : 


do not know half enough, and also that miny who profess a great deal really 
know nothing at all. 

If a man from inclination or circu natances is destined to drive oniy one des- 
cription of vehicle and one descrip:ion of horse, it would be sufficient for his 
purpose that he drives that vehicle well and safely. The private servaat who 
drives a Brougham, ora Clarence, or any description of one-horse carriage, 
may do very well for this, and duubtless flatters himself he could do very wel! 
for any other description of coachmanship: he would, however, find himself, or 
at all events others would fiad him, wofully deceive! if put to the test. The 
different description of knowlelge and practice required in driving different 
descriptions of carriages, different descriptions of horses, and those in different 
descriptions of situation, is mach more varied than people are apt to imagine. 
The fidished coachman can certainly drive anytiing, and well, but he will not 
nor cannot drive everything equally well. Ifthe once-celebrated Dick Vaughan, 
better known as “ Hel!-fire Dick,” could rise from his tomb, though he was ge 
nerally accommodated with teams that no one but himself wonld drive, made 


the Duchess of Buccleuch’s carriage up to the Opera-door on a crowded night 
as her Grace's coachman can than he could fly ; and g.ve the other four of Dick’s 
queer ones to handle, he would very soon, as Dick would say, ‘ begin to look 
nine ways for Sunday.” There can be no doubt bat the stage-coachman re- 
quires, and fortunately acquires, generally speaking, more divers fied knowledge 
in coachmanship than any other votary of the whip in existence, particularly if 
driving sixty or seventy miles across a country. Here he wil have, persaps, 
nine or ten teams to drive, to learn and manage the te.npers of from forty to 
fifty different horses, independent of as many changes of those horses as lame- 


reader necessary, and how to get over all sorts of groun!, with the greatest 
clearly shewing that driving the same vehicle, I mean here a coach, in different 
situations and under different circumstances, requires quite different manage- 


ment. I will in stance a fact that came under my immediate observation. 
A soxch nin, whom I will not name further than by saying that he was con- 


to be put back on his old coach, where his ho ses, which had during this time 


been driven by quite a voung hand, were very glad to see hm: so were h 
passengers, his horse-keepers, his neighbors, and every one on the road, for a 
more superior, weil-conducted man never lived: he was a man of that cast of 


mind and manners that falls tothe lot of few men in his situation. 


Bottom, or anv otaer similar piece of choice ground, at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, with four nearly thorough-bred horses, careering along aud playing 
with each other, all above their work, oefore a pet coach, the coachman with a | 
cigar in his mouth, and nothing to do but to hold them. Some beautiful spe- 
cimens of coach-horses and coachmanship have been seen along that line, I | 
should say more so on the whole than on any other road in England: out Sm.- 
tham Bottom does not last for ever, nor do the exuberant spirits of horses ; and 
the team that requires a strong hand to hold them for seven miles sometimes 
wantsa little tieing up during the last two or three against collar, good as they 
may be, 

Various have been the complaints made against coachmen for what in a city 
or legal phrase is termed “furious driving,”’ and as mary have been fulm:- 
nated against coach-owners for employing such homicidal coachmen: but let 
me tell these originators of such complaints, that they know nothing at all 
about the matter of which they are complaining; that their twaddle is all non- 
sense, their animadversions injustice, and the wisest thing they can do is to 
hold their tongue, and in future travel in an invalid chair, or, as an old aunt of 
mine once actually did, to the ridicule of the rest of her family, wend her 
way {rom Londen to Finchley in a sedan. 

A coach-owner advertises and engages to set down his passengers a hundred 
miles from a given place inten hours. Now those persons who expect this to 
be done by horses tro'ting the whole distance at a good fair pace know nothing 
about the thing, and have no business in a fast coach. The coach-owner does 
not guaranty or promise to set you down safely at your destination, nor do 
they now do so by the smoke conveyance: he only engages to use every 
means in his power to do so, and, comparatively, very few accidents occur 
But whoever knows anything of coaching or driving must know, that to do 
100 miles at ten miles an hour, and that including stoppages, part of the 
road must be done at six, the majority of it at twelve, and many parts of it 
at fifteen miles an hour. This is the furious driving complained of. If the 
coach-proprietor fails in fulfilling his contract with the public, he is considered 
as having imposed upun them, and here is a source of complaint. They like 
the shortness of time occupied in travelling, are anxious to get to their jour- 
ney’s end, but want this to be done without inconvenience or any’risk. The 
ladies would wish to have time to arrang> their curls every time the coach 
changes horses ; the gent'emen to sip their Sherry or Claret after dinner, and 
then not to be hurried in arranging their curls or cravats, and al! this to be 
taken out of the ten hours independent of no galloping allowed. Talking of 
galloping, this is a thing little understood among the uninitiated : people are 
apt to imagine, because al! four horses are galloping, that the coach must be 
going at a dangerous and quite unlawful rate. Such persons, I suspect, have 
never ridden umpire to a trotting-match : if they had, they would have found 
that even a moderate trotter would keep their horse to a fair hunting gallop ; 
and it by no means follows, because horses are galloping that they are going 
faster than they would were they all fast in their trot. But it is difficult to get 
four horses to trot fast together; whereas put them in a gallop, they can all be 
made todo their equal portion of work, though they probably do not exceed 
eleven or twelve miles an hour. 

I am, in a limited sense of the word, a great advocate fora little galloping 
where a fast pace is required. I know that so far from its distressing horses, 
it greatly relieves them if judiciously done, and over proper ground. I[t would 
not have done in former days when seveo miles an hour was held to be fast, for 
the horses then employed were not generally a galloping sort: but now-a-days 
no horse is fit for fast harness work who is not: consequently, that pace is as 
natural to him asthe trot. He gains relief by change of pace; either in trot- 
ting or galloping, nearly all the teadons and muscles of the animals are more 
or less at work ; but in each pace the strain is greater in some than in the 
others By change of pace, the points that have been the most strained on are 
relieved, and others more directly called into action. This produces something 
like the relief a man finds from changing his burthen from one shoulder to the 
other: he does not of course get rid of any portion of the labor, but the fatigued 
musc’es are enabled to recover their toue and energy. 
There is another reason why I am confident that a little galloping, or, in 
road phrase, “‘ springing ’em a bit,” is a relief, though the pace is accelerated 
by it. Pace of any sort becomes distressing when that pace is forced to its 
utmost speed. A man compelled ta walk six miles within the hour is much 
distressed ; aHow- him to vary his pice, that is, run a portion of the distance, 
he will do the six miles with very little effort. Upon the same principle, the 
horse will do his ten miles in forty minutes comparatively with ease if al- 
lowed to gallop a portion of his distance. The rate of fifteen miles an hour 
in a trot wil] keep the tendons and muscles of a very fast horse to nearly 
their utmost tension; whereas the rate of twenty ina gallop, not being any- 
thing like what Shey are in that pace capable of, leaves them comparatively 
atease. Takea child by the hand, and walk at such a pace as to enable 
him at his best walk-to keep up with you, you will very soon find the little 
fellow begin to ran. ‘The fact is, he cannot walk at the rate of three miles 
an hour without putting his muscles to their utmost stretch: he would tire 
at the pace in a walk ir a quarter of a mile; whereas he will! trot along 
cheerfully at the same rate of going, and gambol before you into the bargain. 
Reasoning by analogy, the horse finds out the same thing, and this so often 
induces him voluntarily to endeavor to canter in harness. In my humble 
opinion, trotters much- oftener rise in their trot from distress than people 
fancy, who are apt to impute their doing so to impatience. It may be in one 
sense of the word from this feeling, but it is not from impatience to go faster; 
for probably from habit such horses as Dutchman, Confidence, Wanky, and 
many others, -ean tot a mile nearly as fast as they could gallop it: it is im- 
—- under the aches and pains they feel in their limbs and muscles from 
aving been kept at their top speed for a length of time, which they try to 
ease by breaking intoa change. It is difficult to get some irritable horses 
to settle to the trot at first, and impatience of temper causes this: but when 
old practised horses such as I have mentioned, aher having settled to their 
pace, do rise, | am quite satisfied it generally arises from the cause | men- 
tion. I may be wrong; but such has ever been my opinion. 
As some proof of this opinion, when quite a young boy I was put on old 





could trot at a greater rate of speed than she could gallop, Whether this 


up of as great devils in their way as poor Dick was in his, he could no more get | 


ness, illness, accidents, and various other circumstances, may from time to time | 


advantage as to time, the ease of his horses, and the safety of his passengers— | 


sidered a capital whip—(and so he was in the situation he had held for many | ° 
years)—drove from a courtry-place to Holborn, twenty-two miles, and back in | 
the evening, over a perfectly flat road, and his time was three hours and a quar- 
ter. He was well horsed, and his stock, as they well might be, as fat as pigs. 
He had driven several of them for many years, and so he might at the pace: 
in fact, unless they died from their age or fat, they had nothing else to kill 
them. He was removed from this road toanother to drive an opposition, and | 
here the case was widely different, and bad was the judgment that change! | 
his situation. He had now to drive light horses over fifty miles of diversified | 
country, great part of it hilly, the time specified by both coaches being ten | 
miles and a half an hour, including stoppages. What was the consequence! | 
In a few weeks his stock, that he tovk to in fine condi'ion, were torn to pieces: 
he was out of his place, ina hunting phrase out of his line of country ; was 


no jadge of pace; was himself and had his horses all abroad, and was forced | 
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Nothing can certainly be prettier than to see a coach going along Sinitham | 
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will then draw what inference he pleases from the result. lwas desire, 
trot her halfa mile up the road, and, as well as the short distance would w “4 
mit, to get her up to her top speed in her trot, then to turn homewards oe 
get her into a gallop (which I did with difficulty), to her best in that 7 a 
then to strike her three or four times with the whip. I did so, and fen he 
gallop, as quickly as she could, she actually did change to her trot and a: 
far as could judge she went faster than in her gallop: she cught to ha.. 
been a pretty good judge of her powers at that time, for I believe s] am 
eighteen years old, at least so I understood. a 
Now, though I plead guilty to being an advocate fora little gallonine + 
do not mean that sort of scrambling harum-scarum drivine I have <a» ; 
times seen, where, like the genera! representations of the horses of the Son 
each horse appears to go his own way, while, as iften miles were not lor 
enough, they are made thirteen, and the track of the wheels on the : 
leaves a very correct drawing of ‘he worm ofaccrkscrew. Such a drive 
|should never drive but one description of carriage, and thatisa whee). 
barrow. a _ 
_ Now, though we hear of accidents occurring frequent enough, God knows 
it appears quite miraculous to me that they do not occur much wore 
quentty than they do, when I see ihe number of persons undertaking to 4 
who, take their horse or horses from the carriage they draw, con!d posi” 
tively no more put them into it again than a dog-ribbed Indian coald put | 
gether a Chinese puzzle. To shew ihat I by no means exaggerate the pro. 
babil:ty of this case, I will menticn an instance or two corroborative of 





fact. [saw a gentleman with three ladies in a pheeton driviaga very 
horse, lent by a friend, who was performing sundry avd various antic 5 pretty 
enough in themselves, but by no means desirable in a low phz'on, The 
| gentleman, littl: as he knew about the matier, knew enough to find out th 
something was wrong; he stopped, got out, examined the horse and harness 
| Was quite satisfied al] was right, so gotin again; buat on s‘arting got his ea 
| !iage on the dead lock, when, had the horse gone two yards furiher in | 
| same direction, as a matter of course over they would all have t 
| Out, very wisely, bolted my gentleman again, and, still more wisely 
at the horse’s head till some one came up. ‘This some one h: 
» D2 Myseil, Whose assistance was earnesily req ‘dd. He could 
| way account for the conduct of the horse, that hat talken them very 
| toan old Jady’s house where they had dined elose by: he thoneht it 
extraordinary ; I'did not, It appears, he had on his return put ihe horse j 
| the pheeton himself, had passed the traces through the bac band tugs, which 
| he thought were intended only for that purpose, had carefully buckled the 
belly band, leaving the shafts outside the whole: these he had supporte 
the breeching-straps only, and in this way intended to get home s fel ( re 
eight miles « a hilly road. [put him to tights: the horse, luckily a very 
fine-tempered one, went off quietly, and [ trust the parity got home sately 


Now, at er all, I will be bound these ladies would again trust themselves to 
the geniieman, and he would again undertake the driving them. 

My next gentleman [ met driving a phe'on also, witha pair of queerish 
‘l-matched cobs, and a page covered with buttons by his side. They were 


ravelling along quietly enough, but I saw something was wrong, as each 
| vee eangree | by ine turn of his head as if he was inteatly looking for some- 
| thing ie hedge on his own side of the road. Before they quite came up 
to me, I had discovered the occasion of this, and as there were ladies in the 


carriage, I took the liberty of stopping the turn-out, and asked the gentleman 
if he considered the way in which his reins were buckled to his biis as ad 

vantageous ? in which case, I of course should bow to his superior judgment.” 
“ He was not aware of any peculiarity in their application?’ This was 
enough. [altered them. The fact was, instead of crossing his coupling- 
reins, he had applied each to its own side; so of course his horses’ heads 
were pulled into the position of the flukes of an anchor. [had not quite 
done with him yet; for fiacing his traces not drawing quite in the usual 


| line, I found he had passed them through the hip-straps of his breeching, 


the cobs half carrying the fore-carriage of the pheton cn their rumps, and 
of course tightening the polespieces till they were drawn together as lovingly 
as possible so far as their budies went, their necks and heads, however, being 
in the direction above described. After altering this also, I took my leave: 
my friend did the same very coolly. I am quite confident he thought the 
alteration of no earthly sonsequence, and probably considered me an im- 
pertinent fellow for my interference. I puzzled myself all the way home 
as to who my friend might be, and how his horses got put together in such a 
novel manner ; but it was of no use: I could come to no conclusion on the 
subject. Having occasion some months after to get something done toa 
tooth, I went toa neighboring town, knocked at the door of a dentist, when 
who should open it but the page of buttons innumerable, and of course in 
the operator I saw my friend the master of the cobs. I then learned he kept 
them at livery, had on the day I met him been toa pic-nic, and he had, with 
the valuable assistance ef the page, put his cobs to in the novel way I 
a mentioned, which “par excellence,” we will call the dentrifugal 

Friend the third appears in the person of an acquaintance who called on me 
one morning in a very neat pheton, quite a George*the Fourth, a very arista- 
cratic looking galloway, and a set of harness which he considered perhaps in 
equally good taste. Oh, ye Dryads and ve Fauns, what a set-of harness! the 
near side of an old plated double set! I inquired into the origin of this incon- 
gruous ama!gamation, and found that the phzton was a present, the gailoway 
had been purchased at ten sovereigns as perfectly sound (worth forty if he had 
been so), and the harness, literally covered with plated ornaments, he had 
bought at a sale fortwo pounds the double set—very economically thinking, 
that, as the set was a dead bargain, and, as he thought, would do equally well 
for two horses in one way as in another, he might sell the one so as to get the 
other for nothing for his own use: but he unfortunately found, taat although 
the silvered ornaments destined for each horse to carry would load a hand-cart, 
no one would look twice at the second set, so he retained them with the com- 
fortable assurance that he was harnessed for life (so he was in truth with his 
bargain). But the best of the joke, and indeed the only joke in the anecdote, 
was this: the haruess which the auctioneer guaranteed as complete really was 
so, and sported a pair of breechings about five inches in width. These of course, 
as in all double harness, went into the trace or tug buckles, and with whole 
pins were quite adequate to the purposes of breeching: but when used ina 
pha'on or gig, acted about in the same way to their destined purpose as the 
strap of a trouser would if placed behind the leg instead of under the foot. 
But there was a breeching on the galloway, so of course my acquaintance 
crove down every hill with perfect confidence. He had as yet met no acci- 
dent. The truth was, the galloway, which was half blind, and broken-winded, 
by the aid of the dash board as well as the tugs, stopped the phzxton going 
down hill. Now had another horse been put in, what would have been the 
consequence? why, a kicking match, in which I will back the nag to have the 
best of it. Ina light gig, or in the generality of phxtons, there is danger 
enough even when properly appointed ; but when otherwise, unless the animal 
that draws it is as quiet as a sheep, the danger is really imminent. 


When I speak of a coachman, Ibeg it to be understood I do not mean al- 
ways a stage-coachman or a gentigman’s coachman, but use it as we do the 
word sailor as applied to any one who contributes to or undertakes the ma- 
nagement of a vessel, whether sea-boy or admiral. I know little, indeed no- 
thing, about these matters, but I imagine a sailor would be considered as hav- 
log little pretension to that character if he could only steer a vessel in a calm 
sea with every sail properly set. I apprehend he would be expected to know 
every rope in his ship, their different uses, be able to detect anything that was 
wrong, and be equally able to set it right with his own hand. A coachman also 
is not merely one who, with everything put right for him, can contrive to turn 
corners without running against a post, or one who can manage to wend bis 
way along a road or moderately frequented street: he should understand his 
carriage, know its component parts, and their effects oa its safety and running. 
If he does not know this, he may be driving it with something about it loose, 
cracked, strained, broken, or misplaced, at the imminent risk of his own and 
his companions’ lives; and if not a judge of its running well or ill, his horses 
will suffer; for the difference between the running uf oue carriage and another 
may probably, when loaded, be nearly or quite balf ahorse. I need scarcely 
Say it is also quite necessary he should understand the full effect of every strap 
and buckle about his harness; for on properly harnessing and bitting horses all 
their comfort and that of the driver depends; and more accidents happen from 
the want of this than from any other cause. Horses are often very much pun- 
ished in their work from the want of this. A man ign>rant of all tais does not 
know what is likely to lead to danger ; and of course, when once in it is as 
helpless as achild in adopting perhaps the only means of getting out of it. 
The reader has duubtless often seen a coachmau before starting taking hold of 
his reins, go to all four of his horses’ heads, lay hold of their dits, and feel if 
each horse is properly bitted. Perhaps this to him appeared a useless precau- 
tion: the coachman knows better; he knows that on that a great part of his 
safety dependa. 

I should perhaps much surprise many persons by stating that a horse impro- 
perly bitted will sometimes set him kicking: they may say, ‘‘ what on earth 
has his mouth te do with his heels?” A great deal with some horses. They 
say the devil is good-tempered when he is well pleased; and so am I, and 90 
is a horse, and while he is, he goes pleasantly and quietly. Now put a severe 
bit in his mouth, and, what is ten times worse, but the reins into rude hands, 
and his mouth gets punished : this naturally irritates, and puts him out of tem- 
per: let any litle thing occur that at another time he would not have cared 
for, in hia present temper he sets to milling away at once. To take the other 


Phenomenon, whose owner assured a entleman present that from practice ,ede of the question, | am in general an advocate for commanding bits, of 
in her trot, and never being allowed to be cantered or galloped, she positively 


course more or less so according to each horse’s mouth ; but [ mean commar d- 


ing so far as relates to that horse: but then horses thus bitted must be given 





was the case or not J cannot say, but I will state what occurred : the reader 
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up ‘v « coachman, not @ Yanoowith fists like a siedge-hammer. In single har 
ness, pariculerly in bresking of driving a horse disposed to kick, he should 
have a very severe bit in his mouth, by means of which, if he begws his non- 
sevse, you may bring hum up at once on his haunches or nearly on his tail. 
This is 00 pleasing Operation to him: it is meant as ponishmeat, and a few 
times repeated wil: make him fear to begin again. But this must be judicious- 
ly done, and wiuew other ant gentler measures fail: and a horze thus severely 
biited must be driven by a man with hands as light as a feather, though, should 
occasion requ:ré It, as strong as those of a giant. A severe bit with such a 
horse ais» prevents that pleasing accompaniment to kicking, namely, runuing 
away; acircumstance of very common occurrence. 

So far as single harness is concerned, | never drive without a kicking 
strap, aod (hat net merely a make-believe, but one that will stand ditto re- 

eaied. I had, asa very young one, tree or four milling matches in sin- 

gle harness, for tnen I cared litle what I drove; but as 1 found I always 
cane off second best in body or pocket, I took to kicking-straps, mean to 
continue them, and recommend my friends to do the same. I have heard it 
said by guod judges that they sometimes make a horse kick. 1 will not dis- 
vue the fact: they may sometimes do so, or make him disposed to do it; 
but { have a vague opinion of my own that it is better a horse should at- 
temptto do mischief half a dozen times without being able to effect it in 
any serious way than he should once effectually save the coachmaker the 
trouble of taking a gig to pieces. I only reason from my own experience 
and practice. Since l used kicking-straps, I have never paid a coachmaker 
eighteenpence for repairs from kicking: yet within a few months past I 
drove fur a yeara fast mare, who would always kick if she had a chance 
given her, and did attempt it constantly ; but my strap always kept her down 
so as (o prevent mischief. I was recommended to do away with it, and was 
assured she would then not attempt it, but 1 did not think proper to trust to 
her honor. The persona who advised me to do so, bought her, and she re- 
paid nisconfilence by doing what I told him she would do, kicking his gig 
to acoms. Sh was notto blame ; on the contrary, she was a perfectly hon- 
orable mare; she always promised, as far as dumb show could promise, that 
she would kick if she could, and I never knew her break her word, nor 
did she with him. 

The guarding against the probability of getting into difficulties or danger, 
I consider the first daty of a coachman ; the knowing what is likely to lead 
to either, aM indispensable point of his qualification to become ove; and 
when in difficuity, a fine hand, strong nerve, a quick eye, and presence of 
ynind are all necessary to extricate him from it. Here the coachman shews 
himself, and here the tyro universally fails. He perceives the effect plain 
envug |, but Knows nothing of the eause; consequently he either sits still 
and do’s nothing, or it he does anything, in all probability does what in- 
creases both the difficuly and the danger. In proof of what presence of 
mind and Knowing what to do in an emergency will effect, I will mention 
what occurred to myself and a friend. who, in addiion to being the best 
horseman in his regiment, was also by far the best coachinan in that or most 
others. Coming down Piccadilly in his pheton with a pair of splendid go- 
ers, when nearly opposite the Duke of Sanabridge’s, in the middle of the 
short hill, the pole broke just behind the pole-hook: nineteen men out of 
twenty would have stopped, or attempted the impossibility of stopping the 
cariiage,and asmash must have in that case been the inevitable conse- 
gquence—but no; quick as his thought could have suggested the mancuvre, 
he whirled them round, and we were quietly and safely sitting with our fa- 
ces up-hill in a moment. ’ 

A nearly similar accident happened to myself. I was driving, in fact 
breaxing, a pair of thorough-bred ones to harness, four and five years old, 
own brothers; they had both become perfectly handy, and were perfectly 
good tempered, but from youth, high blood, and high condition, ready to 
avail themselves of an excuse fora lark. I had driven them all about town 
perfectly well and all right, till, coming to a hilly street, up went my pole 
nearly to their ears, and down went my toe-hoard nearly on their rumps. 
I now found something was all wrong, and guessed the cause. A moment, 
anda milling bout must have been the consequence. I struck them both 
sharply ; off they went like two startled antelopes, and down the bill at about 
eighteen miles an hour, feather-edging everything I passed, and expecting 
to give something an insider: bat we escaped; the opposite hill ascending 
enabled me to pull up, when I found, as I expected, the pole-pin had been 
leftoit. Which looked the most frightened when we stopped I know not, 
myself, the man behind, or the horses: I only kno- that I felt frightened 
enouzh for all four, and, judging by the screams as we came along, a good 
many others were trightened too. 

! have hitherto merely confined my observations to amateur drivers: let 
us now look a litle to those who engage themselves as hired coachmen 
Among these, the mail and fast-coach coachman takes (or I ought to say 
took), and deservedly, the first place. Among these, from the year (we will 
say about) 1790 to 1840, we nh point out many men, who, ranking in point 
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swer for it that before he had driven hera quarier of a mile the check-string 
would be pulled, and inquiry made whether he was ili, mad, or in liquor? 
Merely passing safely between other vehicles would not be suflicient to salis- 
fy one accustomed to be drivea by such an artist as a first-rate body-coach- 
man. To any amateur of driving, it is really a treat tosee such men hand- 
ling their horses on such occasions as a Court-day. They may be seen 
threading the mazes of a dense crowd, their carriages elidi out Ji 

’ -arriages gliding about like so 
many gondolas on the Grand Canal at Venice; no tuss, no pulling and 
bauling; a turn of the wrist is sufhcient for horses accusiomed .o be driven 
by such coachmen. All seems easy to the bystanders, no difficulty appear- | 
ing; bat this apparent ease shews the masterly hand that is at work. Thnere 
is a kind of freemasonry among such men that enables them to detect the | 
perfect coachman ata glance. A cast of the eye at the hands of each other | 
on meeting is sufficient to shew to each what the other intends doing: they 
know they will each do what they intend, though only two inches of spare | 
room is between them: with confidence in the skill of each other, they tear- 
lessly pursue their course with as much precision and certainty as if the | 
wheels of their carriages were confined in tne track of a railroad. Mishaps, | 
or even mistakes, on such an occasion hardly ever occur; and for this rea. 
son, they are all, or nearly all, pertect artists. But go to the theatres, the 
scene is widely different: here is to be heard swearing, whipping, smashing 
of panels, plunging of horses, vociferations of coachmen, cads, and consta- 
bles—the whole place a perfect pandemonium. ‘This contrast arises from 
io the latter case, numberless men being employed to drive carriages that 
have little pretensionsto the name of coachmen. These ciumsy workmen 
commonly fall to the lot of single ladies particularly, and often to tradesmen 
who keep a carriage, the owners of which, not being competent judges of 
driving, take a coachman from the recommendation uf others, who probably 
know as liWe ofthe matter as themselves. Here jet me strongly recommend 
ladies never to take acoachman on mere recommendation, unless they well 
know the persun giving the recommendation is a perfect judge of the requi- 
sile qualities of a coachman. If they find the man to be such an one as they 
want to engage, before finally doing so let them get some one of their ac- 
guaintance who is a perfect judge of such matters to sit by the side of the 
man for half an hour: he will then either be at once disapproved of, or if 
the mesoggg’ ! they will be certain of having a servant who understands his 
business. Five pounds a year more in wages will be amply made up by 
avoiding coachmakers’ bills fur repairs, or those of veterinary surgeons for 
accidents to horses. They will also have their carriage-horses and harness 
neatly tu-ned out, and properly and safely driven by a man who looks like a 
coachman, instead of geiting one who does not know bow to dv either, and 
who will probably be asked by some knowing fellow, “‘ Pray, Sir, who feeds 
the hogs when you are out?” or, “Il say, neighbor, how much extra does 
your governor give you for milking?” or, should both footman and coach- 
man be sloveuly loutish-looking fellows, the latter will probably be ad- 
dressed in something like the following refined phraseology—“ | say, lick- 
plate, when you'd done the knives, why didn’t you clean that spoon on the 
box there?” An untaught stupid house-servant plagues and mortifies one 
by his awkwardness; but a similar sort of coachman should never be 
trusted at large without a string and collar about his neck to keep him off 
oe If this won’t do, d—n him, put a ring in his nose and fasten 

im up. 

I have only, in the foregoing page or two, paid a just tribute to the merits 
of the first coachmen of Noblemen or men of large foriunes, but I must at 
the same time remark, that | never yet saw a gentleman’s coachman who 
could drive jour horses that he had been unaccustomed to: they make the 
worst stage-coachmen of any men who have been in the habit of driving at 
all: they have been so used to horses all matched in step and temper that 
they are absolutely lost with any others. 1 would put any one of the best 
London coachmen, who drives four-in-hand occasionally, behind some teams 
over a thirteen-mile stage, where he would not only not keep his time to per- 
haps half an hour, but would very likely, if with something like three ton 
and a half behind them, not get them home at all, or at all events would 
bring them to that enviable state where three stand still, while (as Matthews 
used to say) ne whops the fourth. Coachmanship is therefore to be shewn 
in various ways, as w2ll as the want of it, and is exhibited under as various 
circumstances. Shew methe man who would, as Mr. Agar did (I believe 
it was Mr. Agar), bring his four-in-hand out of Grosvenor Place, down 
Messrs. Tattersall’s passage into the yard, round the cupola there, and back 
again into Grosvenor Place; the whole done each horse all the time in a 
trot—a feat unprecedented in the annals of coachmanship, and one never be- 
fore, or I believe since, attempted. Here isa proof of what fine hands and 
horses properly bitted can do. Look at Batty or the late Ducrow driving, 
or rather riding and driving, their four horses with long reins round the 
arena: there isa proot what hands and pod training can do with thesame 
animal we see pulled and hau!ed about, whipped and punished by animals 
on two legs, with scarcely more intellect than their quadruped victims. The 
Petersburg driver, with his bells and sleigh, is equally a coachman in his 





of family and education as unquestionable gentlemen, were driven, some by 
adverse circumstances, and many by imprudence, to seek a livelihood by 
driving coaches. And here let me make some remarks on this subject. 
‘That the situation of a stage-coachman cannot in any way be consonant with 
the feelings of agentleman, is a matter upon which there cannot be two 
opinions among rational men. The greater then the merit in the few who 
have had resolution enough to adopt this mode of providing for themselves 
or families, in preference to others who prefer desp.cably living in idleness, 
and trusting rather to eleemosynary assistance from friends, or being guilty 
of acts that, if notin law, at Jeast in morality, amount to neither more nor 
less than those of the common swindler. Ican instance the case of one of 
the most gentlemanlike men I know. He was in difficulties; he took a 
coach, shewed himself tip-top as a coachman while on his box, and preserv- 
ed the perfect manners of a gentleman when off. He issince married, en- 
joys an income of nine hundred a-year, and has every prospect of shortly 
coming into a title, with a property of filteen thousand. I sincerely wish 
his imprudences had never laid him open to charges of a less commendable 
nature than driving a coach. I consider his doing the latter asa redeeming 
clause in his favor when opposed to the former. There can be no doubt the 
Four-in-Hand Ciub, and the mania for driviag fast, gave that impetus to 
coaching that eventually brought it to the zenith of its glory—“ but all its 
glory’s past.” Sixty years since, the post-boy was considered as holding a 
a superior station to the stage-coachman, and was in fact superior in his 
manners and address to the other. This naturally followed from his having 
more intercourse with gentlemen, who, in those days, would as soon have 
thought of travelling by the road-wagon as by the stage-coach; consequent- 
ly the persons employed to drive them were the red-faced burly gia-and- 
beer drinking animal we see represented in some old prints; while the 
post-boy was a smart, knowing, intelligent fellow, and a eomplete coxcomb 
in his way ; and when his horses became too bad for his use, they were 
turned over to the coach. The speed, as was then thought, of the mail 
coaches first induced gentlemen and respectable persons to travel by them. 
This probably gave the first fillip to coach-proprietors, who soon saw it 
would be their interest to do their work better,and they did so. I should 
say that Kirby’s Chichester coach was perhaps the first (or nearly so) really 
well-appointed coach on the road. As coaches improved, so did coachmen, 
and consequently the class of persons who travelled by them. Then came 
the four-in-hand rage. These Amateurs, whenever they saw a superior 
man as a coachman, noticed him, and this brought on a reformation in the 
manners of coachmen, Gentlemen then began to secure the box-seat; and 
then came on observations on the merits or demerits of the team, the har- 
ness, &c. All this was carried by the coachman to the coach-owner, who 
consequently began to feel a laudable pride in his turns-out, got superior 
men on all his coaches, and when such men as Lord Sefton, Sir H. Peyton, 
Mr. Agar, Mr. Ward, cum multis aliis, condescended to notice a coachinan 
or patronise his cvach, the fame of that coachman and coach was establish- 
ed. It was in fact to the encouragement such men gave where they saw en- 
couragement was deserved, that the publie are (I am sorry to add I must now 
Say were) indebted for the speed, comfort, and safety with which they were 
enabled to travel by public conveyances. Then, when this business had ar- 
rived as near perfection as perhaps it could be brought, came that curse or 
blessing, asthe future will shew, to mankind—steam; and here for the pre- 
Sent, so far as coaching is concerned, ends the drama. 

We must now mention the private gentleman’s coachman ; and here is 
another class of nen, who, if things continue to regress as they are now do- 
ing, will, in a very few years, become very scarce indeed. Economy has, 
doubtless from necessity, become so much the order of the day, that num- 
berless families who were accustomed to keep their chariot and coachman, 
got a Brougham, Clarence, or some other description of vehicle that goes 
with one horse, wnich the groom drives in addition to his former business. 
Those men who moved in a certain rank of Jite, Kept a coachman for their 
lady’s use, and one for their own chariot: this latter functionary is now, in 
a vast number of cases, dispensed with, and a cab and tiger stand in the 
stead, or the Brougham and groom again. Body-coachmen will always 
probably be indispensable to the establishments of Nob'emen: but in many 
of them now he occasionally drives his master’s chariot—a thing he was in 
lormer days never axpenel to do, unless on such an occasion as going to 
Court. The first coachman to a woman of high fashion requires much 
more knowledge of his business than people generally suppose. Hlere every 
jolt must be broken: no chucking uf his carriage over tbe crossings in the 
Street; no sudden pulls up, or biting horses with so ittle jatgment as to 
cause a sudden forward jerk to the carriage; no stopping at doors so as to 
leave it swaying backwards and forwards to the full extent of the check- 
braces, and the discomfiture of its delicate and fastidious inmates: the car- 
riage must a on its way, and stop as smoothly as it went off. Let the 
accustomed perfect coachman of such a lady be exchanged without her 


knowing it, and a merely moderately good one put in his place, I will an- 


way. The Canadian recklessly, as it appears to us, crosses his corduroy 
roads, drives over half-formed bridges, or down declivities, with his pole 
three feet above his herses’ heads, in a way none here could do it. The 
“conducteur” of the Paris diligence brings his five horses, with his town 
behind them, in a trot into the Inn-yard at Calais. All three are coachmen 
in their way, and, “ mutatis mutandis,” none of them could perform the 
parts of the other. I have no doubt but to do each well requires about an 
equal share of intellect and practice. 

I trust, by what I have already said, I have shewn that driving, to do it 
well, should be learned scientifically, and that there is much more danger in 
trusting ourselves in the hands of persons ignorant of these matters than is 
generally supposed. My object has been not to instruct, but to induce some 
abler person todo so. If 1 succeed in this desirable object, | can only say I 
shall read such a work with much interest ; and, aware as I am that | have 
much to learn, I doubt not, if such a work is written by one qualified for the 
task, I shall be convinced I have much more to learn than I at present ima- 
gine. I hope the generality of persons will estimate their own pretensions 
in the same way ; fur, whatever they may think ct themselves, God knows it 
would be much to the advantage and safety of themselves, their friends, their 
horses, and the public that they should do so. Harry Hie’over. 
London (O d) Spoiting Magazine, for April, 1844. 








BENCRAFT’S PATENT SADDLE. 


Has anybody got a great, raw-boned, rough-actioned brute of a horse, that 
he never mounts without a dread of loosening his teeth, and an inward con- 
sciousness that the moment he puts him into a trot, the labor of the last half 
hour spent on his toilet will be completely nullified—neck-cloth forced out of 
tye—hat shook down over his ears—and, in fact, the whole man put into the 
most admired disorder? Isthere any man withsucha horse? Then send him, 
lend him, give him to us; we have a saddle, and all we want now is a horse to 
ut it on.” 

are Why, sir, I have jast the sort of horse you describe, which I shou'd be dis- 
posed to part with, though [ think he would hardly suit you ; for, between our- 
selves, he'd shake every idea out of your bead and every bone out of your body ; 
otherwise—” 

“Oh! my dear fellow, leave that to us. We'll undertake to ride ‘Shake- 
my rags’ to-morrow morniog, with only a plain snaffle in his head and our new 
saddle on his back, to Windsor; despatch a beefsteak with ‘mine host of the 
Garter,’ and be in town again by six P.M. And as for the fatigue, the stiff- 
ness, or the soreness—why we shall be prepared to play Harlequin that same 
night, against any professional or amateur in London ; and that’s a bold word, 
too, considering Messrs. Wieland and Cobden are both in atrong work. 

Has anybody got a fiery, long-striding, raking little devil of a pony, that it’s 
quite a pleasure to see rattling along, but an absolute torture to be upon! If 
any unfortunate man has such a blessing, and has already worn out his patience 
and the knees of his breeches in endeavoring to cope with it, let him start with 
all speed for our office, and we'll not only show him a saddle, but give himn— 

“ Thank’ee, thank’ee, I’m so very much ob—” 

But give him all the cecessary information as to where he may procure one 
like it ; and, if he don’t like it—pony and saddle, the first time he tries ‘em to- 
gether, he must either be a fellow that there ts no pleasing, or his galloway the 
essence of all that is uncomfortable, and that there is no riding. 

Has not “ the very best-natured chap in the world,” after riding fifteen miles 
to cover, eighteen across country, and eight-and-twenty home again, felt a leet/e 
sore as he sat down to dinner, and shown some slight signs of a loss of temper 
and leather? Is there one in a hundred that has not? And now, then, for the 
remedy. Buy, beg, borrow, or steal (don’t come to that if you can possibly 
avoid it) one of the new patent saddles, and give it only one fair triel. Well, 
instead of lying, growling, and tumbling, a!! the eveuing on a sofa, if you don’t 
volunteer to sit on the highest, polished, hardest oak-stool from the entrance 
hall, and go, game for game, with your two maiden aunts and the family doctor 
at whist; if you don’t, we say, tire “em out, never try another article on our 
recommendation; and, what’s more, go bang at once to Mr. J. Tilbury, 35 
Gloucester. place, New Road, London, and denounce the patent and all belong- 
ing to it as a regular swindling concern, with the additional pleasing piece of 
information that you have instructed your solicitor to commeoce proceedings 
for the ree very of your five pound five. 

Nimrod, in his celebrated **Q R.,” Turf article, says—* Go to Newmarket 
for a seat; but we say, Go to Mr. Bencraft for a seat and a saddie too—a sad 
dle that you can’t help feeling at home in—a saddle built on no selfish one- 
sided principle ; but that benefits your horse equally witn yourself. Nay, a 
saddle that has power sufficient of itself to carry you cleverly over a four-foot 
wall, when all the jamp is taken out of Veteran, and all the jumping powder 
worked out of his master. 








. Bata truce to joking, in which strain we fear that we may have slready gone 
too far. A tral is all Mr. Bencraft desires ; and, from experiewce, be bas good 
reason for tuinking that the first will not be the only saddle of bis pattern im- 
troduced is, an cstablishment. Of us, however, he needs but little aserstance, 
while he possesses the unqualified and strongest testimonials of approve! from 
many of the highest, oldest, ard best sportsmen ; amongst others, the late 
Lor Lynedoch, Lord Fortescue, Lord Wiliam Lennox Mr. Spoover, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, and Mr Davis, h.ntsman to her Majesiy’s stag 
hounds ; Nimrod, we ourselves heard speak frequently in favor of i. 





Success of Theatrical Pieces. 

As to “G ovanui in London” and * Black eyed Susan,” both pieces, though 
they have since beco ne so extensively popular, and have received sv large @ 
share of the public approbation, were, when first produced, very coldly received 
by the public. The burlesque of “ Giovanni,” indeed, was not at all undersinod ; 
and, it is a singular fact, that on the first night of its representation, it did not 
excite evenatuter. Theaudience sat looking at one ano her. as much as to 
say, ** What is it all about—what does it mean!” As for * Back-eyed Susan,” 
there were serious thoughts of withdrawing it during the first tew nights of its 
performance, but Elliston would not consent to i ; and well was he subsequent- 
ly rewarded for his confidence and judgment. Jn a letter addressed in the year 
1830 to the narrator, then residing at Paris, he writes,—* I must say this of 
John Bull, where he takes, he is very constant ; he holis on like a mastiff, 
though it is sometimes difficult to make him bite—I played * Bleck-eyed Su- 
san’ forty-seven nights tu a loss,and have since then cleared fire thousand 
pounds by i.” A laughable anecdote is told connected with the or'gioa! repre- 
sentation of “ Black-eyed Susan.” The first night the house was nut half full, 
and its success any thing but positive. Tne following morning a theatrical 
friend calling on Robert William, inquired how his “ Black eyed Susan” had 
gone off. “ All in the Downs!” nummed the ligtt-hearted manager, gaily 
laugiing at fortune Visiting him some time atterwards, the same ihea rical 
friead found our comedian ia high glee, enjoyirg himself over a bottle of black- 
strap. ‘ Well, Elliston,” said he, ** how 18 ‘ black-eyed Susan’ going on now! 
‘ Allin the Downs’ still, I suopo-e, for | see you are in port’ * No, sir,” 
said Elliston, triumphantly, “ you are wroug. We have at last set sail ; the 
tide of popular opinion is set in in our favour, and with a fair wind, I have litle 
doubt of making a speedy and prosperous voyage.” ‘ No doubt, no doubt,” 
returned the friend, who was a bit of a wag, “ I ought to have known you had 
set sail, that the wind was auspicious, and the tide with you, and that you must 


make a quick voyage, for I see you are more than half-seas over a'ready.” 
Month y Mag~zine. 


BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 


The punishment of death (says Lieutenant-Co'onel Cameron, in his “ Ex- 

cursions in Ru:sia,”” &c.) being, by uk-se of the Empress Elizabeth, nominally 
abolished throughout the Russian Empire, except iv cases of treason and mur- 
der—criminals do sometimes expire under the knout, and in the military pun- 
ishments of running the gauntlet-—the genera award, therefore, both ‘or poli- 
tical offences and those of a general nature, is banishment to Siberia, a -en ence 
the proportionate severity of which depends upun the nature o! the crime of 
which the prisoner stands convicted. As segards those exiled for tre former, 
their destiny can by no mears be termed a hard on>, compared with the fate 
inflicted for similar transgressions under the other Governmects of Europe ; 
as, after a short period of severity, their situation is gradually ameliurated, and 
they become colonists more than captives ; and how far civilisation has by this 
means found its way into these dreary was‘es, may be gathered from the cir- 
cumstance of Tobolsk, the capital, being possessed of its opera, saloons, ho- 
tels, and all the accompaniments of a great city. The chief hardship of the 
sentence cunsists in the journey ; when al/, without reference to rank or station, 
or the nature or magnitude of their offence, are chained together and compelled 
to march on foot. * * * 
The fate of those convicted of murder (whose punishment has been com- 
muted), arson, burglary, or robbery accompanied with violence, 1s, perhaps, the 
most wretched the human imag nation can conceive , the sentence to the con- 
vict is a hundred times more terrible and efficient than if the capital punish- 
ment itself had been inflicted, since he must turn to death alone as his best, in- 
deed, only relief, to the life of misery, without intermission, he endures. From 
the moment of the criminals reaching their destination, the light of heaven is 
for ever excluded from their view, and it is expessly intimated to them that 
all further intercourse between mankind and themsvlves iscut off for ever ; their 
very names even are no longer heard, but by given numbers are they summon- 
ed by their keepers and jailors to their daily toil, alternately am d the fetid 
and unwholesome vapours of the mine, and the pestilen is! heats of the labora- 
tory. Could a similar doom be awarded in England, capital punishment in all 
cases might, indeed, with safety be abolished. 








SHARP DISCIPLINE. 

A civilian, who has only “heard of battles,” would imagine that while the 
troops were engaged with the enemy a commander would have but | ttle time 
to think about the punishment of an offender. Not so, however ; for Mr. 
Marshall, in his ‘* Historical Sketch of Military Punishments,” says that cor- 
poral punishment has been inflicted even during a conflict with the exremy— 
and this is the instance he adduces ; —The—Regiment took an active part 


in the battle of Quatre Bras. On the 17th of June the army retreated, and on ~ 


the line of march two men of this corps fell out to get a drink of water. They 
were ordered by the late Sir Thomas Picton to be marched prisoners with the 
rear-guard. General Picton, in riding through the lines on the 18th ( Waterloo !) 
saw a man of the same regiment discharge a musket. The general sent him 
instantly to the rear-guard and gave orders to try him and the two men he had 
confived on the retrograde movementthe day before, and flog them, notwith- 
standing the enemy’s troops were advancing towards us at the time. It is a fact, 
that when the regiment was forming square for the Court martial, a private 
who was frying some meat in a Frenchman’s steel jacke!, which he had brought 
with him the day before from Quatre Bras, lost the whole of his mess by a 
cannon-shot that alighted close to his newly-invented culinary utensil, filling it 
full of sand and dirt. The square, however, was formed, and the three men 
were tried by a drum-head Court-martial, and flogged, each man receiving 
every lash of his sentence. One of the men was shot dead in te field within 
two hours after he was flogged, a second was wounded, the third escaped. 





IMPROVEMENT IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

But if execution on the violin has essentially gained as little as the instru- 
ment in form and finish—how different is the predicament of the piano-forte. 
The ancient harpsichord on which Salvator Rosa painted a skull and music 
books, is hardly more distant, as regards tone, power, and wear, from one of 
the magnicent instruments which the Erards, Broadwoods, and Collards have 
perfected, than the player of 1743 from the player of 1843. So immense has 
been the increase of executive power upon the piano-forte, that the human part 
of the machine (to speak figuratively) has been reconstructed. The ten digitals 
are now coolly treated as capable of extensions, changes of position, interlace- 
ments, reiterations, &c , &c., which our grandfathers would have pronounced 
impossible With their examples before us, it may be asserted, that any further 
conquests over the instrument—thanks to improved manufacture on the part of 
the makers, and improved metheds on the part of the masters—are not to be at- 
tained. The amount of power gained has caused an entire change in compo- 
sition for the piano-forte. It was of old a graceful, pleasant instrument, valu- 
able from the player’s command over harmony as well as melody, but most 
agreeably heard when supported by the orchestra. It is now treated as a full 
band in itself. The pianist is to be flute, clarionet, oboe, violins, bassoons, con- 
trabassi, and * long drum,”’ all in one ; or, to speak seriously, his labours are 
now so amplified that the admixture of any other instruments in place of a sup- 
port, becomes an interference. -. There is loss as well as gain in all this ; much 
grandeur acquired at the expense of nature, grace, and lelicacy. The unac- 
companied concerto being too monotonous, as it would be if written on the fash- 
ionable plan of passage-music, the fantasia on operatic melodies, or the imagi- 
nary scene founded on some story or sentiment, or the Study in which some in- 
genious and hyper-difficult form of notes is wrought out, have been the inevit- 
able resource of pianists wishing to surpass their predecessors. He who can 
play twelfths, where others only play tenths, must thus make his own opportuni- 
ty ; and hence Liszt after Thalberg, and Dreyschock after Liszt, have been 
compelled to build up music—not for its, but for their sakes ; in order to display 
the last addition to the stock of musical acquirement ; and hence a monotonous 
extravagance of style inthe newest piano-forte compositions, calculated to pall 
upon the keenest appetite. Nevertheless, in all this there is a sound portion, 
and an amount of novelty as to forms and principles, which, if rightly understood 
aud employed, may be productive of the most agreeable results. The new fa- 
shioned manner as treating a melody, that is, by presenting it fully clad with 
accompaniments, in the hands of a conscientious thinker, such as Moschelles 
or Mendelssohn, may be turned to charming account ; the increased extensions 
of hand, by enriching the chords, give the player from score a power to repre- 
sent the eombinations of the full orchestra—and thence an effect hitherto unat- 
tainable. And since we perceive that the taste for mere rhapsodical playing, or 
for the cleverest cubesidedy of opera tones, is fast declining in Europe, and 
about to be handed over tothe Americans, by the intervention of Thalberg, 
we have good hope that the true spirit and uses of the iano-forte will not be 


utterly forgotten in the mechanical accomplishments of the recent race of pro- 
digious oiyenn = Foreign and Colonial Review. 
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THE FATAL MARK. 
BY H.R. ADDISON. 
iety and bustle at that deservedly admired and popular spa, 

i a spot more highly gifted by nature than any other in Bel- 
cium, The unusual circumstance of a marriage having taken place, to the great 
© musement and satisfaction of the visitors and immediate neighbourhood, and 
the real joy of the parties concerned, filled the persons congregated on the oc- 
easion with perfect ecstasy. naa A 

Jules Duvivier, a subaltern in the French Lancers, had left his division of the 
army in Spain, having received a severe wound at the battle of Salamanca, 
which compelled him for a time, by the advice of bis medical attendants, to 
seek the reviving air of his native hills, situated in the vicinity of Liege. Ar- 
rived here, he quickly recovered, and ha’ already made up his mind to leave 
the neighbourhood o Chaude-fontaine, when he phe mah met Mademoiselle 
Halliere, a Swiss by birth, who was here enjoying at once the pleasures 
of society, and the advantages derivable from the admirable waters of the 

e. 

“Te those who have much frequented watering-places, it will be unnecessary 
to dilate upon the ease with which mere acquaintances grow into intimacies. 
Thrown continually into each other’s company, freed from the restraints of 
metropolitan frigidity, admiring beautiful scenery together, the best feelings of 
their nature expanding wih the clear blue sky above them, can we wonder at 
the circumstance, or blame the graceful young lancer for falling violently, pas- 
sionately in love with the fascinating Marie de Halliere ? 

“To account for, to reason on it, is unnecessary ; suffice it to say, that 
Jules became desperately enamoured of the lovely gir, and in less than three 
weeks found his suit not only approved, but his hand accepted. 

Mademoiselle de Halliere had no one to consult; no kind, affectionate fa- 
ther, uncle, or guardian to thwart her wishes. An orphan for many years, liv- 
ing on a limited, but independent patrimony, derived, as she asserted, from a 
small estate left to her by her father, she did not hesitate to pronounce a full 
affirmative to the warm solicitations of our hero (for Jules was a hero) to be- 
come his bride. . 

During their courtship, if the pointed and lover-like attentions of a youth to 
a young lady during fifteen days may be so called, there were many who strove 
their utmost to mar the match. A prudent dowager, a marchioness without a 
single sous, her only riches consisting of six 8 daughters, had whispered 
her advice to the lancer to find out first “‘ who and what the damsel was, be- 
fore he farther compromised himself.” 

Another female—a rival belle, I believe—ingeniously hinted, ‘that Made- 
moiselle Halliere always wore high gowns, to hide the marks of a certain 
royal disorder, to cure which she had doubtless sought the spa.” Another, a 
rejected suitor, ‘ swore she was a widow, and that her name was assumed.” 
But Jules laughed at these remarks, and only loved her the better for the 
envy she had excited. It is true he sometimes wished that she would speak of 
her past life in less ambiguous terms, and as frequently he determined to 
question her on it; but when they met that thought was forgotten, and, with 
trath and innocence beaming in her countenance, the young soldier felt it 
would be blasphemy to doubt her. 

The result need scarcely be told: the morning on which this sketch opens 
beheld Marie the bride, the beauteous bride of the proud Jules, who, after par- 
taking of a sumptuous breakfast, given by him to a large party of congratu- 
lating friends, etarted off in high spirits for the chateau of his old uncle, si- 
tuated near Bruges, determined to linger some few days on the road, and thus 
enjoy, in loving selfishness, the uninterrupted company of her, whose very life 
he felt himself to be. 

At about twelve o’clock on the fifth day, the young and newly married cou- 
ple arrived at Bruges, having hurried past the many objects of interest which 
presented themselves on their journey, in consequence of most earnest solici- 
tations to join their good old relative, whose handsome seat was at no great 
distance from the capital of Western Flanders. Here they halted at the prin- 
cipal hotel, intending after dinner to set out for the residence of their uncle. 
To save time and trouble, they joined the table d'hdte, which here, as through- 
out Flanders, takes places at one o’clock. By the time, therefore, that the 
lady had taken off her shawl and bonnet, and performed those little ** agremens 
de toilette” incidental to an appearance before strangers, the great bell sound- 
ed, and, as Jules handed down his lovely bride, the already loud clattering of 
forks and spoons bespoke the fact that the substantial meal was already 
begun. 

On entering the room, they found about forty persons seated, all greedily 
employed in devouring their soup, scarcely deigning to look towards the stran- 
gers who came in. In France, under similar circumstances, a dozen gentle- 
men would have risen to offer their seats to the lady. In Belgium, however, 
the case is different ; and each honest burgher eats his meal, scrambling both 
for the best seat and the daintiest dish, <idthent the slightest attention either to 
rank or sex. + 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for the loving pair to be divided thus 
early in their honeymoon ; but so, on the present occasion, they were compelled 
to be. Two chairs alone stood unoccupied, and these chairs far apart, while, 
if possible to make the separation more severe, they happened to be on the 
same side of the table, so that not even an interchange of glances could take 
place, no word of converse pass, save for the benefit of a few stupid inter- 
vening citizens,—a benefit which neither party were anxious to confer upon 
them. 

As strangers, therefore, they sat down to table, consoling themselves with 
the confident assurance that their separation could not continue above an hour, 
and that then a thousand extra caresses might make up for their lost portion of 
“love’s sweet interchange.” Poor Jules, however, was far too much ena- 
moured to sit down philosophically, and enjoy his meal with appetite. His 
eyes’ roved about him, till they fixed in some astonishment on his opposite 
neighbour, who, having coolly laid down his knife and fork, sat anxiously gazing 
at Marie. At first Jules thought it might be accident ; some casual resem- 
blance might have struck him; staring might be his habit, and the next mi- 
nute his regard might fall upon another. But no; his eyes remained riveted on 
‘Ja belle Marie,” and the bridegroom felt anything but comfortable. 

Every man is jealous ; I do not betieve any one who says he is not so; nor 
will I assert that some qualms of this kind did not now arise in the breast of 
the lancer, who could not help suppesirg, from the continued gaze of his oppo- 
site neighbour, that he must have known the newly-married lady ; by possibility 
he might have been a former friend, a flirt, a lover. The idea was distracting. 
Jules determined at once to put an end to his doubts ; so, bending across the 
table, after some preliminary observation to his staring neighbour, he observed, 
with as much nonchalance as he could possibly muster, 

** You appear to know that lady ?”’ 

‘*T think,” replied the other, in a grave tone, ‘‘nay,I am sure I do,” and 
then turned the subject. 

This was anything but satisfactory to the young soldier; for again the eyes 
of the stranger were fixed upon his bride. 

There is nothing more provoking than a limited answer to a question, by 
which we have previously determined to elicit a full explanation. There is 
nothing so painful as half-grounded suspicion. Jules found it intolerable, and 
consequently pressed his inquiries. 

‘“* Are you quite certain you have seen this lady before '” 

‘ As confident as that Inow breathe. I never forget a face I have once be- 
held. It is her, 1am sure; I cannot be mistaken.” 

“'That’s odd! Where did you know her?” And the questioner felt that 
his happiness depended on the answer. 

“Thank God! I never knew her,” quickly replied the stranger, with a 
shudder. 

This was indeed a perplexing answer. The husband scarcely knew in what 
light to regard it. Itis true, it freed him at once from all jealousy; but 
then, again, it implied a mystery, and, from the stranger’s manner, evidently 
a dreadful one. What could it mean? He determined to hazard one more 
query. 

‘“* My question seems to call up some unpleasant recollection. Will you 
explain it?” 

“If you wish it particularly, I will, although I confess I would rather drop 
the subject; at all events, I would not wish to do so while she is present.” 

With this reply poor Jules was forced to remain content, though he felt that 
the rack itself would bring less torture than the agonics of suspense. Pre- 
sently, to his great relief, the well-satisfied party began to break up. One by 
hie the plethoric burghers left the room ; but Marie stirred not. Jules watched 
wis opportunity to give her, unseen, a signal to retire. This she did ; and 


bee: than a quarter of an hour more the lancer and the citizen alone re- 


** Now, then, sir,” 
explanation.” 


The stranger paused ere he repli . 
plied. ‘I am perhaps wrong in thus satisfy- 
ing i curiosity of one whom I never saw we sy aa ian atid so, 
when I tell you that the anecdote I am about to relate involves most deeply 
the character of the unhappy female who has just quitted the table.” 

The stroke of death would have been less ag 


, ¢ J onisi t , 
Jules’ brain seemed to burn like molten lead. e per pig mien his 


agitati i i “ 

pede = asked, with an almost sardonic sneer, ‘‘ You were, perhaps, that 
‘God forbid!” solemnly ejaculated the bur ; i 

: dated th gher, “ my tale is not of love. 

an pay — interested, I will give it you in a few ‘ouie I had a very 

odie in Victor Rossaert. From youth brought up together, our mutual 

was unbounded. Unfortunately Victor found it necessary, for the 


said the former, abruptly turning round, ‘ your promised 








arrangement of some mercantile affairs, to visit Geneva. Here, it appears, he 
meta merchant’s daughter, Adelaide Moran, whose charming manners, and 
lovely appearance, soon won the heart of the enthusiastic young man, and he 
wrote to me in all the triumph of an accepted lover.” 

os I cannot really see what this has to do with the lady who was here just 
now,”’ impatiently interrupted Jules. 

“It has everything to do with her. Listen, and you will agree with me. 
Victor, by a mere accident, arising out of the jealousy of one of the lady’s 
former suitors, learnt that she whom he thought so innocent, so good, had, long 
ere she had seen my friend, forfeited her reputation. There was madness in 
the thought, despair in future life, but honour demanded the sacrifice ; andthe 
broken-hearted young man, in a letter addressed to her, whom he could not 
but still love, declared his knowledge of her guilt, and his resolution never 
again tosee her. This letter written, he instantly started off to juin his friends 
at Dijon. To this spot she followed him, and having vainly, for some weeks, 
supplicated, urged, and threatened him, with a view of making him marry her, 
she seemed suddenly to relinquish her purpose, and entreated but to be his 
friend. As such, for several weeks she visited him _His health gradually de- 
clined. In vain did she try to cheerhim. He hourly sank; and, feeling 
death fast stealing on him, he wrote to me. I started off soon after the receipt 
of his letter; but it was, alas! too late. When I arrived, my much-loved 
friend had been consigned to the tomb, but not before a post mortem examina- 
tion had taken place, from which it appeared that he had died of poison—a 
slow, subtle poison! Suspicion imme iately fell on Adelaide Moran ; she was 
seized and interrogated, but she would neither confess nor deny. Circum- 
stances were scarcely sufficiently strong to justify atrial for murder. She 
was therefore brought before the court for the minor offence, namely, that of 
forging a will, by which it would appear he left her all his property. On this 
charge she was tried and convicted. Mitigating circumstances, however, were 
urged ‘o save her from the galleys; and she was only condemned to stand in 
the pillory, and be branded on the right shoulder. ‘This sentence was to be 
carried into effect the very morning of my arrival at Dijon. Impressed with 
horror, I attended near the scaffold. The lovely, but wicked woman, was 
brought forth. Never can I forget that sorrowful countenance. Deeply im- 
printed on my memory, it can never be effaced. Judge, then, my surprise, 
when I behe'd that very woman, that identical female, the person who destroyed 
my friend, this day seated in yonder chair!” 

Jules started up. His eyes dilated with horror : he approached the narrator, 
‘* You are mistaken by an accidental likeness ; that lady’s name is not Moran, 
or Adelaide. Say you are mistaken, or the consequences may be dreadful.” 

‘* By the high heaven above, I speak the truth. But why this agitation !” 

“ Stay, stay but five minutes, and you shall learn the ca se.” 

And Jules Duvivier rushed from the room, leaving the worthy citizen to 
ae at the interest he took in one certainly very beautiful, but most de- 

raved. 

The time mentioned by the anxious bridegroom had nearly elapsed, when 
the communicative citizen was summoned to the apartment of the soldier. 
Unhesitatingly he obeyed the summons, and entered with cool indifference into 
the saloon, where he found the now almost convulsed youth, who pointed toa 
chair; then advancing to the door, instantly locked it, and placed the key in 
his pocket. Such strange conduct naturally made the burgher look about him. 
On the table lay some objects covered by a handkerchief ; a sheet of recently- 
written paper, and other things of minor importance. A door opposi'e led 
from the saloon apparently to an inner bed-room ; but this was closed. There 
was nothing, therefore, save the strange manner of the occupants to astonish 
or alarm the visitor. 

For a moment Jules seemed to collect his coolness, then calmly spoke, at the 
same time lifting up the handkerchief, and discovering beneath a pair of richly- 
mounted pistols. 

‘Sir, you have now entered on your death-scene, or mine. The person of 
whom you spoke to-day is my wife. If you have dared to asseit a falsehood 
to me, if you have coupled an innocent name with foul dishonour, by all the 
powers of heaven you die, and that without further shrift. If,” and the young 
man’s voice became almost dreadful to listen to,—*“ if, I say, you have spoken 
the truth, I pledge you my salvation you are safe. Speak not. Answer me 
not. A moment more, and herself decides the fact.” 

Thus saying, Duvivier walked to the inner door, opened it, and led forth his 
bride, who seemed much surprised at the abrupt manner of her husband. 

P as Madam, I desire you instantly to strip off all covering from your shoul- 
ers. 

The poor girl, thus taken by surprise, perhaps conscious of her guilt, perhaps 
overcome by modest scruples, unwilling thus to unrobe before a stranger, as- 
tonished at the harshness of him who only a few hours before had sworn eter- 
nal love to her, hesitated, and attempted to remonstrate. 

‘* Nay, | insist! no words, I say !’’ almost roared Jules. 

‘IT beseech you, what dues thisconduct mean? Nay, on my knees.” 

** Do you, then, shrink? Thus will I prove or falsify the damned suspicion.” 
And the impassioned youth flew with tiger-like avidity, and tore off her vpper 
garments, till her shoulders were without covering. 

One glance was sufficient. Plain and palpable the horrid brand appeared 
confessed. ‘The executioner’s iron had seared that marble flesh, and left the 
damning reminiscence of the harrowing crime for ever behind. 

_ Jules now summoned all his coolness. A smile almost played on his writh- 
ing features. He took out the key, and threw it to the merchant. 

‘Quick, begone! lest madness make me stop your tongue for ever. It were 
better, perhaps, to close your lips, lest they again repeat this tale of shame 
and dishonour. But no; | have pledged myself to let you go unscathed ; and, 
though thus fallen, I will not break my word. Quick, begone! unless you 
wish to see me do a deed of stern and cruel justice.” 

It needed no farther persuasion to induce the eitizen to leave the room. He 
hastily sushed down stairs to summon aid to stop the rash young man. He 
had reached the last step, when he heard the report of a pistol. Ere he could 
call assistance, a second weapon was discharged, anda heavy fall shook the 
stair on which he stood. 

At once he was surrounded by a group of anxious waiters, with the landlord 
at their head, desirous to learn from him the meaning of these sounds. By 
signs alone he could reply. They therefore one and all rushed up, forced open 
the door, and there beheld indeed a sight of horror. 

Duvivier had first shot through the heart the once lovely being who had de- 
ceived him. Her warm blood still flowed from her breast, and stained her 
white robe. Her flaxen locks were dabbled with the gore, and pity could not 
refuse a tear, however guilty the victim might have been. 

Not so the destroyer; he had placed the pistol in his mouth, and blown 

away the upper part of his head. anes and disgust claimed the feelings of 
the beholder as he looked re the dreadfully disfigured remains of the stern 
executioner of her he once had loved so well. 
Such is the brief story of those whose real names have been concealed. 
The poor man, who by an unguarded observation caused the dreadful catastro- 
phe, has never held up his head since. What makes the story more distress- 
ing is, that circumstances have since come to light, which have proved that 
Victor destroyed himself in consequence of remorse at having unjustly sus- 
pected Adelaide Moran, who consequently died innocent of all crime, after un- 
dergoing the most dreadful degradation ; her only fault having been a want of 
candour towards her husband, a concealment towards ove who should have 
shared her every thought. Such concealments, I have often remarked, have 
brought years of misery to those who have foolishly persisted in them. 








EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
Professor Van Grusselbach, of Stockholm, has very lately brought to a state 
of perfection, the art of producing a torpor in the whole system, by the applica- 
tion of cold of degrees of intensity, proceeding from a lesser to a greater, so 
as to cause the human body to become perfectly torpid without permanent in- 
jury to any organ or tissue ofthe frame. In this they may remain one hundred 
or a thousand years, and again, after a sleep of ages, be awakened to existence, 
- fresh and blooming as they were when they first sunk irto this frigorific slum- 
er. 

The attention of the learned Professor was first led to the subject by finding 
a toad enclosed in a solid fragment of calcarious rock, ten feet in diameter, 
which when taken out showed unequivocal signs of life—but it is supposed 
that the concussion caused by blasting the rock occasioned its death ina 
few hours after. The opinion of Baron Craithizen, who is at present Geologist 
to the King of Sweden, was that it must have been in that situation for at least 
seven thousand years—and his calculations were drawn from the different 
layers of strata by which it was surrounded. From this hint the Professor 
proceeded to make experiments, and after a painful and laborious course 
for the last 29 years of his life, he at last succeeded in perfecting the great dis- 
covery. Not less than sixty thousand reptiles, shell fish, &c. were experimented 
on before he tried the human subject. The process is not laid entirely before 
the public as yet, but I had the honour, in company witha friend, of visiting 
the Professor. 

I shall give a “~— description of one of the outer rooms containing some of 
his Se gpeperen revious to entering we were furnished with an Indian rub- 
ber bag, to which was attached a mask with glass eyes. This was put onto 


prevent the temperature of the room from being risen the slightest degree by 
our breathing. It was a circular room lighted from the top by the sun’s rays, 
from which the heat was entirely disengaged by its passage through glass, &c., 
coloured by the oxide of copper, (a late discovery and very valuable to the 
Professor.) The room is shelved all around, and contains nearly one thousand 





specimens of animals. One was a Swedish girl, aged from appearance about 
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nineteen years—she was consigned to the professor by order of the Governmen: 
to experiment upon, eee Mt guilty of murdering her child. With the a 
ception of slight paleness she appears as if asleep, although she has been in pi 
state of complete torpor for two years He intends to resuscitate her jn he 
more years, and convince the world of the soundness of his wonderful discovers 
The professor to gratify us, took a small snake our of his cabinet into another 
room, and although it appeared to us to be perfectly dead and rigid as mathe 
by application of a mixture of cayenne pepper and brandy, it showed immediate 
signs of life, and was apparently as active as ever it was in a minute, althoy h 
the professor assured us it had been in a state of torpor for six years.— Bat, 
Rouge Gazette. , 
The above is an extract of a letter from a young American now travelliy i 
Europe. 7” 





THE COBLER AND CHARLES V. 

The precedence given, in the pageant processions of Flanders, to the coblers 
over the shoemakers,gives curious confirmation to an anecdote related of Charles 
the Fifth, who was fond of parading the towns incog, and getting the genuine 
sentiments of the people on him and his government. Rambling at Brussels 
this way, his boot required immediate mending, and he was directed to the 
nearest cobler. It was St. Crispin’s day, cot tae cobler resolutely refused to 
work, “even for Charles himself!” but he invited him to join his merry-mak. 
ing companions ; the offer was accepted, and after much free but good-humoyr. 
ed discourse on political and other matters, the emperor departed. Next day 
much to his surprise, the cobler was sent for to court, where, contrary to > 
fears, the emperor thanked him for his hospitality, and gave him a day to con- 
sider what he might ask as a suitable reward. He expressed a wish that the 
coblers of Flauders might bear for their arms a boot, with the Emperor's crown 
upon it. This modest request was granted, and he was told to ask another 
when he declared his utmost wish to be that the company of coblers should take 
precedence of the shoemakers. Fairholt's Lora Mayor's Pageants. 





HAYDN, MOZART, AND HANDEL. 

Bombet, in his Lives of Haydn and, Handel, relates the following interesting 
anecdote of these three great masters :—One day at Prince Schwartzenberg's, 
when Handel's Messiah was performed, upon expressing my admiration of one 
of the sublime chorusses of that work, Haydn said to me thoughtfully, this man 
is the father of us all. I amconvinced that, if he had not studied Handel, 
he would never have written the Creation ; his genius was fired by that of this 
master. It was remarked by every one here, that after his return from London, 
there was more grandeur in his ideas ; in short, he approached, as far as is per- 
mitted to human genius, the unattainable object of his songs. Handel is sim- 
ple; his accompaniments are written in three parts only ; but, to use a Nea- 
politan phrase of Gluck's, there is not a note that does not draw blood. * * 
Mozart most esteemed Porpora, Durante, Leo, and Alessandro Scarlatti; bat 
he placed Handel above them all. He knew the principal works of that 
great master by heart. He was accustomed to say, Handel knows best of all 
of us what is capable of producing a great effect. When he chooses, he 
strikes like the thunderbolt. 





Sirence Fosters Enercy.—He knows not how to speak who cannot be 
silent ; still less how to act with vigour and decision. Who hastens to the end 
is silent ; loudness is impotence. Lavater. 

A builder, of Taunton, having some ground to let, has stuck up a board 
with the following :—‘‘ This good and desirable land to be let on a lease one 
hundred and twenty-five yards long.”’ 














STALLIONS FOR 1844. 





ry Notices likethe following (never exceeding two lines) willbe 3 serted duringthe sea 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ To those gentlemen who advertise their 
horses indetail (tothe amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper,no charge willbe made. 


BELSHAZZAR, - , by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $50 and $1 tothe groom. 


BOSTON, by Timoleon, out of Robin Brown’s dam by Ball’s Florizei, at the Nationa! 
Course, Washington City, at $60. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar, at the stable of John Longstreet, five 
miles from Keyport, New Jersey, at $20 to insure. 


GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom. 


GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


JOHN BLOUNT, by Marion—Mary Blount’s d. by Alfred, at John Drew’s stable, near the 
Union Co., L. I., at $30—$1 to gr. The money to be paid before the mare is taken away. 























MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Redmond Burn’s stable, Falls of Tar 
River, Nash Co., N. C., at $25 and $50, under care of Robert J. Hyslop 

ARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at the Association Course, Lexington, 

Ky., at $30 and $50. 

TOM WATSON, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Morgiana (Sarah Bladen’s dam) by Pacof 
let, at the St. Lonis Race-course.—Henry Shacklett. 


TRUSTEE, {mp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
near Lexington, Ky., at $30 and $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj. George A. Wyllie, Gal- 
latin, Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 




















TROTTING STALLIONS. 
YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 
stand, near the Union Course, L. [., at $15. 











BOSTON. 
HIS celebrated horse, so long at the head of the American Turf, will stand the en- 
suing season at the National Race Course, near Washington City, at $60 the sea- 
son. The season commenced on the 18th March, and will terminate or the Ist July. 
Mares will be pastured and fed on grain at thirty cents per day. Boys sent with mares 
boarded free No liability for accidents or escapes. - 
Washington (D. C.), March 15, 1844.—[mar. 23.) JAMES LONG. 
— 














CAMBRIDGE PARK TROTTING COURSE, NEAR BOSTON. 
PURSE of $100 willbe given by the proprietor, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the 
saddle, free for horses that never won a purse over that amount, $25 to goto the 

second best horse in the race, to come off June 10th. To close June 6th, at Porter's 
Hotel, Cambridge, by 9 o’clock P. M. 

A Sweepsitake is now open for all Racking horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, 
sub. $25 each, h. ft., with $25 added by the proprietor, to come off Tuesday, June I. 
To close as above. 

A Purse of $100, Two mile heats, in harness, free for horses that never won a pursé 
ove: $50, 25 to go to the second best horse in the race, to come off Wednesday, June 
12. To close as above. 

A Purse of $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, free for horses that never woll 
over that amount, $50 to go tothe second best horse in the race, to come off Thursday, 
June 13. To close as above. (May 25-3t.) 





SPENCER'S HATS. eis _ 

HE attention of the Gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited \o 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
venders for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 





and prices :— 
Finest Nutria Fur......ccces--eecreee osepepecse Mewedenedeocecoesees $4 25 
2d qualitydo do ........- ccc cccecccccccccccccecceecsccsecccescs 3 25 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order)... 4 25 
TmitatioN dO  ccccccccccnccccccnc cece w cw cncc eww wees cece cesenscees 3 25 


(May 25-ly.] 





PIANO a ee ol ae a 
UPERIOR Piano Fortes to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply a 
Third Avenue. T. C. CALLAWAY. 


(March 23.) antes 


KENDALL COURSE, SALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, to come off the Fall of 1844, Two mile heats, sub. 
$300 each, h. ft., three or more to makea race. To name and close Ist June next. 
Also a Post Stake for4 yr. olds, Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more 
to make a race, to be run Monday, Oct. 2ist. To close Ist July next. (May 18.) 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |}. 
TS Jockey Club Spring Meeting over the above course will commence on the fi st 
Tuesday in June, :844, and the annexed Purses willbe given. _ 
Jockey Club Purse $300, $50 to go to the second best horse, Two mile heats. 
Jockey Club Purse $500, $100 to go to the second best horse, Three mile heats. 
Jockey Club Purse $1000, $200 to go to the second best horse, Four mile heats. ; 
Should there be no second best horse for either of the above purses, the winner tore 
ceive but $250, $400, and $800. é : 
Entries to be made at John R. Snedecor’s the day previous to each ‘ace, and to close 
punctualiy at 5 o’ciock P. M. ° (May 11) 


BEACON COURSE. HOBOKEN, 

WEEPSTAKES for 4 yr olds, Four mile heats.—A Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, colts 
S 104ibs., fillies 101/bs.—sub. $200 each, h. ft (the second best horse to receive back 
his stake), to which the proprietor will add $800, Four mile heats, will come off over 
the Beacon Course, Hoboken, opposite New York City, on the 2d Tuescay, 11th of June, 
three or more to make a race. The stake will close on the 28th of May. Nominations 
to be addressed to the editor of the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” New York city. ; 

A Purse of $100, free for all ages, will also be given for a race at Mile heats, best 
in 5, entrance $15 each, which will be added to the purse. Entries to be made . 
5 o’clock the day previous at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” The races we 
be governed by the rules of the N.Y. Jockey Club In the event of unfavorable we4 
ther, these races will be postponed to the first fair day. ; 

New York, Mav 10, 1844.—{my.11.] JAMES D. McMANN, Sec. 


FOR SALE. : ai 
A very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im 
po 


ried from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. he) 
oe 














be seen at the office of the “‘ Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. le 

EVERai very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters pe! — 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get4 4 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N.J. (Sept. 4°. 
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CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1844 
[RST DAY—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. 
Now three subs, :— 
|. Sami. Laird names Yamarcraw, by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue by Sir Charlies. 
2. James Long names (John Goodram’s) b. f. Patsey Anthony, vy imp. Piiam, dam by 
Jirg plan. 
. 3° James K. Van Mater names b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Miss Mattie. 
Same Day—Purse $50, Mile heats, two or more to make a race. 
SECOND DAY—Sweepstakes tor 3 yr. vids, Mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Four 


subs. »— . 

}. Saml. Laird names bl. f. Spangle, by Shadow, dam by Imp. Skylark. 

2. Chas. S. Lloyd names b.c by Nathan, out of Cassandra by Medley. 

3. James K. Van Mater names b.c. by Imp. Langford, out of Miss Mattie. 

4. Also ie ~ ** b. c. by Imp. Langford, out of Imp. Diana. 

Same Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—Purse $300, Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $50, Mile heats, two or more to make arace. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Same Dey ee for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $200 ft. To name and close 

the 10th of May. 
“Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to the Stake to close the 10th of May will please ad 
dress the subscriber at the United States Hotel, Philadelphia. 

. JOS. H. HELLINGS, Proprietor. 
By order of the Camden and Philadelphia Jockey Club. [April 27.) 


METAIRIE COURSE (N. O.) FALL MEETING, 1844. 
1E foilowing Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over the Metairie Course, 
7 New Orleans, Fal) Meeting of 1844. 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $2000 each, $500 ft., Four mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. The forfeit money to be secured at the time of subscribing, by a note 
(with an approved city endorsement) negotiable and payable in the city of New Or- 
leans. The race to be run the day previous to the regular Fall Mecting ; to name and 
ciose on the Ist August next. Tv this Stake there are already five subs. 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $1000 each, $250 it., Two mile heats, with condi- 
tions as above, fouro more to make arace. To name and close onthe Ist August 











xt. 
as Sweepstakes for 3 r. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. To name aad close on the Ist August next. 

A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four or more to 
make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. 

(April 13-tlaug.) J. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Metairie J. C. 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLuB. 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
next, and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!! be run 
for, VIZ :— 

First Day—Annual County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handsome Sil 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Stabie Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 

Second Day—Walke: Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close Ist of March next, Two mile heats. 

Sane Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. ' 

Trird Day—lotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 

Same Day— Maule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3in5. ¢ 

Sicth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

The Purses wil jbe hung up at the Stand, and everything willbe done to accommo 
dite the racing men. Tne stables, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 
and the proprietor pledges himself to give satisfaction. 

jJan. 13) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 
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To MAY aumber of this Magazine (being No. V., Vol. XV.) was published on the 
+st instant, at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,” No.1 Barclay-street, 
American Hotel. Embellished by the following engravings ;— 


RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
AS IN THEIR TROTTING MATCH IF HARNESS, ON THE CENTREVILLE courss, L. 1. 
Engraved by Gimbrede, from one by Dick after Ow'ngs. 
PRAIRIE DOGS OF THE FAR WEST: 
Engraved on Wood by Cailds, from a Sketch by A. R. Johnston, U.S. Dragoons. 
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N. Orleans, La., Metairie Course. 311 
Savannah, Ga., Oglethorpe *‘ 7 
JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprieter ofthe ‘* American Turf Register,’’ and ** Spirit of the Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S *“* DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. 
THE PEFNY MAGAZINE, 
Ofthe Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; 8 vols., containing upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume sold separate. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; complete in 27 vols., full bind; 
ing—any volume sold separate. 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, ’40, 41, and ’42, neatly half bound—any volume or number sold 
separately. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Writing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
WM. JACKSON, 177 eo: 
(Feb. 24.] 





I> Books importedto order by every steamer. 





ANOTHER GREAT FOQT RACE. 
i te E proprietors of the Beacon Course offer a premium of $300 for a Foot Race, to 
take place on Monday, the 3d of June next, as follows :— 

A premiuin of $500 will be paid to any person who will perform 10% miles within the 
hour, $200 to the second best, and $100 to the third best, provided the second and third 
perform10 miles or more within the hour. If 10 1-4 miles are not performed, but $300 
will be givento the best inthe race. Estries to be made as soun as convenient. No 
one will be allowed to start who does not register his name with the subscriber on or 
before the 28tn of May. Any further information can be had on application to the sub- 
scribers, JAMES D. McMANN, 161 Varick street. 

New York, May 2d, 1844—[my 4.) 


SELPHO’S FLRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
8 ip nasth—- from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe,and by the most distinguished o! their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Broadway, New York. 
[> Terms moderate, and indisputable 1eferences given. 
" “ | have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
we}! calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others VALENTINE MOTT, 
(May 11-4t.*) Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK COURSE FOR SALE. 
IIE above course is situated in Cambridge, Mass., four miles from Boston, contain- 
ing 55 acres of land, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 
stables, and a new large barn ; with stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
whole being enclosed by a substantial board fence, 10 feet high,and offers a very rare 
Opportunity to any person desirous of having a good farm in one field, or of converting 
it into a nursery for fruit or ornamental trees, to which use it could be put, without in- 
terfering with or obstructing the use of the course, as the stands are sufficiently high to 
overlook the whole field. 
For further information, enquire of the Editor of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” if by 
letter, pest paid. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 11, 1844—[apr. 13.] 


New YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
‘* Corporis Animique Robore.’’ 
sige E members of this Ciub are notified that a meeting for Practice will be held enthe 
Club grounds, Hoboken, on every MONDAY and SATURDAY afternoon during the 
The rooms of the Club are at McCarty’s Elysian Fields’ House. 
HOMAS PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs toinform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
nitufully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 














Season. 


Friday, May 3d. 








CRICKET. 
‘YREPARING for the Press,anxd will oeoublished early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,’’ by a Member of the ‘‘ Toronto 
Club.” Price, 2s 6a 


Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6.) 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
G YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the» ublic that his popular establishment, 

X corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
cymnasts and pupils. Geatlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find thisinstitation the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. 0.18 always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skilful amatear sparrers in the city. 

Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLIAM Price, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect in the various eranches, after a suitable course of inst~uction 

Fencing taught by Mons. DupaRE, of Paris (tormenyv o.; ne West? oint Academy), ac- 
knowledged tne best master of the Small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces iniengta, nas oeen erected, with ani ron ta:get, in the form 
qf a man, where anv zent.eman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
oe presented witnasi.ver cup. 

i> Gymnasts will not be 1ncommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

(Dce'23-ly } 





ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
nos. 15, 17, aND 19 CANAL STREET 
= 41S spiendid establishment, the largest and most complete one inthe United States, 
is opened day and evening from suarise until 10 o’clock P.M. 
‘ Sparring and Fencing taught by an experienced and compstent Prefessor. on liberal 
ercms. 
Geutiemen are invited to call and view the establishment. {March 30-ly.] 
SNIPE SHOOTING. 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
f 1 season having commenced f.r Snipe Shooting, the subscriber begs to call the 
attention of Sportsmen to the advantages claimed by using Curtis & Har vey’s Gun 
powder, the * Diamoud Grain.’ 

Although this article hus been but a very short time in the U. States, the testimony of 
Some of che best shots, as to its cleanliness and strength, induces the importer to soli- 
ct those who consider cleantiaess and proper strength desiderata to give it a trial. 

_ Sold in canisters of a pounteach, by Mr. S. Cooper, 178 Broadwey ; Joun Conroy, 
fulton-street; J. & C. Beratan, Hardware dealers, No. 599, and wholesale of 
W. F. BROUGH, I17 Fulton-street, east of Broadway. 

Letters from some of the most influential gentlemen in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
pila, and Baltimore can be seen, testifying to the excellem qualities of tne Diamond 
Grain, at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” (March 30.) 


: THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
M ANUPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superivr quality, warranted equal 
4+"Ato any made in thiscouatry. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
Strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orieans, La. ¢ Agents. 


JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 
ADE’S WORM & CONDITION POWDERS 


TO ALL WHO for HORSES bare. heen atolls morass 
KEEP HORSES gticeat asthe best and only preparation to promote 


‘he Condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the 
Coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after exposure to heat, and are at all 
‘ines a great restorative after ahard day's work. They have been tested by the first 
Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as totheir efficacy inthe above named 
cases. Since their introduction in this country, the fi:st ownersof valuable studs have 
e ven theme to their horses, and acknowledged that they are not to be surpassed by any 

ing else. 

tLy~ These Powders used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
©xceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of the Powder into the horse's 


feed at night. 

_ Agents—Olcott. McKesson & Co.. Drugeists, 127 Maiden Lane, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Broadw ay and mbers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., reggietse corner Chartres 
acd Bienville streets, New Orleans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Virginia. 


(April 6-6m?.} 








(Sept. 2.) 





IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

Ts Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. The superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as well asthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ,...~-----+---+----- oo-cce---- $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW...........2----s- enngndnbossaeeveee «se @& 
FoREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW .....----+--2------ daiebdhow - 350 do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW .....20-20----00-eeeeneee paamtnss—e 8:00. & 
pe 0 a titidimitiintiinttimidedante pea. 2 
BLacKwoop’'s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE, .cc.ccseccccccnsecsees 400 do 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE... ....02-20--- ese ee-eeeene 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 
(Feb. 17.) 128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C 
HE Subscriber offers his services to puolisnersi ori ne Cow.ectiona | eotsin this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agen: or anvtaing appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wi.. oe attended to wita punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proorietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co. and L. Cuapman. 


Allcommunications must oe post pata. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


fur purchase andsaleof Statiorery, &c., No. 167 Broadway, 
2.—(aug. 27-t.f.]J 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. LiquorsandSegars of excellentquality,and KIRK’ScelebiatedALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers.received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
T Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinit) 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene about the latter part of May 
It will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hote!s con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually.arge anc 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,andanevua . 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perween 
or withbeard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy wil! be serve 
up, in a superior manner, at the mostreasonabie prices; and the wines, impoited ex 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almosi 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs,in every department, nave oeen engaged. 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, th: 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin’’ will befound oy all wao may avo 
them with avisit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-sngers.’’ 

J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY, 
F hear BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house has just un. 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrmsts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, ane 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY,so long known as connectec 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention wil] 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity car 
bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 

He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to hi 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart froro this house. 

N.B. His charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 
and will be found to be as low as those of any :espectable hose) inthe country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May7.} 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
fy STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informsthem that he has made final and permanent arrangements forcontinuing his 
business. 

The Hotelis nowinthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil) 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai) 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or singlegentiemen,areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times asfollows: 





New Yory Augus 














Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)............... Siecnbeitinetdanadl $8 pr. week 
Do. doi (MadieB* Ordimary jun cue. 2.225 oe os ccc 22 eee e ccc 10 pr. week 
isTranent Boarders....... 2... 2-0 0--0 0-20 e-eeee Kha tite Ste Bbae dives 45 
(Oct.15.) 





F. COLSEY & CO, : 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles. at the sowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones wil) not do, 


Viz. °— 

FARO TABLES. PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GUN & PISTOL CASES. 

BAGATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 

BACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES' WORK BOXES. P, ATE CASES. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEULARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c. &c. 


Manufactured 26 Harrisou-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York / aoe 
t April 6. 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOATON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett oo Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Stonington. 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bos'oa 

The above steamer has béen thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassedby any inthe United 
States. 

For —- or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side o r No. 1, 2% ay, or of Samuel Devean. freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wa!l-street. ; (Dec. 16.) 








155 
— 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 


fT ne ag hag eng of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, aave 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River. waere 
can be = at  arhemteg, mgt i their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking acco, together with every variety of Snuff. 

a heavy discount _— old os. : » of the finest qualities, at 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound : 

shipping, and warranted to keep in any — P eaca, caretuliy put upf or 
Constantly on hand a large assortment ef Virginia manufactured Tob 

the finest qualities of Cavendish, including obacco, embracing 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 

celebrated CAVENDISH. of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New Yorn RL 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


SCOTT'S BAZAAR. 

DP ting enol number 37, between Broadway and Greenwich-street. Sanps Scorr 
returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large for the liberal 

support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same strict atten 

tion to merit a continuance thereof. ; 

A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 


(July 29.2 








Beef Steaks Ham and Eggs Poached Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corn’d Beef Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebit>, &c. 


r- good Dinne: of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one to 
three o’clock. 

Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, andcity papers. Alwaysthe latest possible news 
by the Steamers. 

Good Rooms fo: Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. (March 30.) 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
A PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $1 50. The finest enamelled Cards printed 
from engraved plates at 50 ceuts the pack, 
4 BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Furnished and engraved for only $1 50. A Silver-plated Plate jor only $3, done equal 
to any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Pilate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
tc$~ Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 
above. (March 16.) 
. BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
oa high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 

kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common stylein which it is put up. 
Observethat allthe genuine are markedin ful] on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,”’ or ‘‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave toinform the trade.that he has removedt rom 109 Beek - 
pan to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantiy on hand a com- 
plete assortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorable 
terms. (May 8-t. f.j 











SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


OR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely : 
Scroyula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, or Pus- 
tules on the uce— Blotches- Biles~Carente Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
ers— Syphilitic Symptoms—Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, er 
Dropsy—L£zposure or Imprudence in lafe. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders. ‘ 
7 preparation is a combiuation heretofore unknown in the history of medicine 
differing entirely in its character and operations from the various preparations o 

Sarsaparilla which have been at different times offered to the public. It acts specifically 
upon the whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and immediate influence.— 
Although possessed of powerful and controlling effects, yet it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in perfect health, no effect 
is produced by its use except an increase of appetite ; but wiren disease is seated in the 
frame and hurrying fast its victims along the path of life, then its mysterious influence 
is felt and seen: it enkindles new life and vigor, and brings health and strength back to 
the suffering and diseased. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF HIP DISEASE, 

New York, July 26th, 1843. 
Messrs. Sands : Gents.—My daughter, aged six years, was attacked with the Hip Dis- 
ease when two years old, and since then she has been growing gradually worse, until 
recently, and her suffering at intervals was most painful to behold, and baffles a! des- 
cription. The head of the hip bone was thrown entirely out of place, after which mat- 
ter or puss formed in the socket of the joint, and for many months in succession she was 
entirely deprived of all natural rest. She was reduced toa mere skeleton, and very 
often exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, mother! I wish it might please the Good Man above to take me 
to himself.”” It was my fervent prayer her sufferings might be terminated, and my anx- 
ious fears removed. 
The Almighty has promised to be with us in six troubles, and in the seventh he will 
not leave us nor forsake us, if we putour trust and confidence in Him; and truly I can 
say it has been verified in the present case. Through His blessing and vouninstrumen- 
tality my child lives—yes. is restored to perfect health, and is a living monument of the 
efficacy of your health-restoring Sarsaparilla. We had tried all the remedies within our 
reach, had the bone once set, had it blistered and purged, without effect. She com- 
menced the use of the Sarsaparilla in April last, and in lessthan a week there was an 
evident improvement: a discharge came on from the hipjoint, and in a few days it com- 
menced healing, andin less thantwo weeks was entirely closed. During the time of 
using the Sarsaparilla she passed large quantities of Worms, which aided materially in 
hastening the cure. She rapidly improved in health and strength, her appetite increased, 
and she is now entirely restored, and wholly so by the use of your Sarsapazilla. 
With the grateful feelings of a mouher’s heart and father’s joy, we subscribe our- 
selves your friends. WILLIAM S. BAILEY, 

SARAH BAILEY. 
We, the subscribers, being neighbors to William and Sarah Bailey, know the above 
statement in relation to theirchild, and the cure performed by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, to 
be strictly true. WILLIAM POWERS, 
4 JOHN MYERS, 
The following cure of an inveterate case of Scrofula is submitted to the careful con- 
sideration of a discerni: g public, and its truth vouched for from such a source as can- 
not be called in question. It may well be said, ‘“‘ Truth ts stranger than Fiction.” 
Pawtucket, May 20th, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands : Gentlemen,— Having been relieved and cured of some ot the most dis- 
tressing maladies to which the human system is subject, by the use of vour Sarsaparilla, 
I feel it to be my duty to make known to the public the facts attending my case, and 
the inestimabie benefit I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. 

In the summer of 1838, when at sea, I had a swelling under my right arm, which ga 
thered, broke, and proved tobe of a scrofulous kind. A few days after which! landed, 
and immediately applied to a physician, and received but |:ttle benefit. 1 was induced 
to apply to several of the most skilful physicians the place afforded, and to make use of 
various specifics ; notwithstanding, however, | continued to grow worse, until my right 
shoulder, side, breast, neck, and stomach became one extending sore, which discharged 
matter in large quantities, and my life appeared to be wasting away very ‘ast. 

My health was so much impaired, that at times I was not able to go out of doors ; I 
was a mere emaciated skeleton. Every one supposed | could live but a short time, and 
I had myself despaired of ever obtaining relief. 

In November last I accidentally saw your Sarsaparilla aovertised in one of the news- 
papers, which induced me to make one more trial to regain my health, and I hesitate 
not to say that it has done me more good than all the medicine | have ever taken; by 
the use of only two bottles I was relieved from all pain. My health began to amena, 
and I now fee! perfectly well. Ican use my right arm, which I was unable to do for 
nearly five years, and I attribute the result entirely to the use of a few bottles o’ your 
invaluable Sarsaparilla. I now heartily recommend it to all similarly affected, that they 
may procure the right medicine, and thereby save themselves much suffering and ex- 
pense. Those wishing to know any further particulars, may find me al my residence in 
Mill-street, Pawtucket, where I shall be pleased to communicate anything in relation 
to my case { am with gratitude, yours, &c§ CALVIN HARDING. 





Commonweaith of Massachusetts. 

Bristol, SS., May 22d, 1843—The above named Calvin Harding personally appeared 
and made oath to the truth of the foregoing certificate by hiin subscribed, before me. 

Coiuins DaRinG, Justice of the Peace. 

I do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the case of Calvin Hard 
ing, and the wonderful effect of your Sarsaparilla. I having frequently seen his sores 
dressed, ard am knowing to the medicine he has made use of. 
_ THEOPHILUS CROWELL. 

Piepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, wholesale Druggists, 
79 Fulton-street, New York. Sold also at 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States. : 

f(3~ The public are :espectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilia that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult 
ciasses of diseasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sands’s Sarsapa 
rilla, and take no othe . {March 16-6m.) 





PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 

N no one instance has this valuabie medicine tailed. when persevered in, to afford re 
I lief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases: if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their use tooearly, and thus Jeave unaccomplished what the 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ** Diseases slow in the 
progress go off slowly; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evis 
which time nas occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering! :om chrome 
Y diseases deepiv rooted in the system, to imp ‘rt patience and perseverance intue use of 
this medicine. that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 
time wiil effect a perfect and radica. cure 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—1oese montas have great effect upon the health; cure 
should be taken to keev the stomach in order Dy aperient medicine: a few gentile doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfo:. 

Sold by all Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 117 Ful- 
ton-street, 2d floo: E 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street Canada--A Savage # 
Co., Montrea Dec. 30. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
no. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine. Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity willbe 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, «* it is worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of joagstanding. Ina word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect satiety 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate retes; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children wh ilst under treatment for the cure of clubfent. curva 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, er knock-knees, diseases when ee oD cured in chii- 
» : ’ 











ren without detaining them from achool. J. 
(April 16.) . - Prixcipal of the Institute, 





Zhe Spirit ot the Cimes. 





May 25, 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, May 27, 1844.—Last night but four of Mr. MACREADY’S En- 
‘ement—“ Macbeth,”—Macbeth, Mr. Macready, and other entertainments. * 
TUESDAY—Last night but three of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement—“‘ Virginius,”"— 
Virginius, Mr. Macready, and other entertainments. a 
EDNESDAY—Last night but two of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement —“ Werner, 
__Werner, Mr. Macready, and a favourite Farce. r 
THURSDsY—Last night but one of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement—“ Hamlet,”— 


Hamlet, Mr. Macready. 
FRIDAY—Last night of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement. 
Mr. MACREADY’S Benefit will take place on Monday Evening, June 3.d 


PALMO’s NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBER-STREET. 
Admission $1, to all parts of the house. Doors open at hulf-past 7, Performance to 
commence at 8 o’clock. 
EUFRASIA BORGIIESE’S BENEFIT. 
ONDAY EVENING, May 27—Will bepresented Donizetti’s Comie Opera (with new 
scenery, dresses, and decorations) called 
L’ELISIRE D’AMORE. - 
Adina, Signorina Borghese: Nemorino, Sig. Perozzi; Serg’t Belcore, Sig. Valtellina ; 
Dr. Dulcamara, Sig. Sanquirico ; Annetta, Miss M. Adair. Chorus of Peasants, and Cho- 


rus of Soldiers. 
Between the Ist and 2d Acts the following selected morceaux from Donizetti's cele- 


brated Opera LA FILL] DU REGIMENT, composed by that great maestro expressly 
fer the debut of Eufrasia Borghese at the Opera Comique of Paris. 


oO by fall Orchestra. 
en GRAND SCENA E DUO! 
** La Voila La Voila Rataplan,” (in French), by Eufrasia Borghese and Sig. Sanquirico, 


in full appropriate costume. 
Director of Serious Opera, Sig. VALTELLINA. Director of Opera Buffa, Sig. DE 


BEGNIS. Leader of the Orchestra, Sig. RAPETTI. combined with all the former dis- 
tinguished Professors. Chorus Master,Mr.BEAMES. Scenery Lpetases by Mr. ISHER- 
WOOD. Dressesby ALBERTO BAZZANO. Stage Manager, Mr. WELLS. 
N. B. The Box Gffice is now open every day during the week from 10 o’clock A. M. 
until 4 o’clock P. M., when seats may be secured for the benefit. 
The public are respectfully informed that the Baths have been newly arranged, 
and fitted up in ahandsome style, and are in ful] operation night and day. 


THEATRICAL NOTICEKE—BUFFALO AND DETROIT. 
I HEREBY appoint Mr. JOHN POVEY, of the Park Theatre, my Agent, for the pur- 
pose of making Theatrical engagements for the Buffalo and Detroit Theatres during 
the season of 1844. All contracts entered into by him will be duly ratified by me. 
J. B. RICE, Lessee and Manager of Buffalo and Detroit Theatres. 
May 16th, 1844—[{my. 18-4t.) 


Things Theatrical. 


The French Theatre —We regret that the French company, who performed 
last season at Niblo’s Garden, do not contemplate a visit to ourcity. We know 
not if a management would warrant the expenses attending their long jouruey, 
although seemingly the speculation hithertu has been successful. The modern 
French drama has become identified with that of England. Scarcely an origi- 
ginal composition is produced at our theatres—vaudevilles, comedies, and 
dramas, all are now either point blank translations, or thievish adaptations from 
French plays. We have lost the old school of comedies and farces, for the tri 
vial style of French composition. While we have degenerated, as regards the 
art of dramatic writing, the continental stage has likewise shared the common 
fate. In every country the drama mus: be esteemed an exponent of public 
taste, and the theatre a forum wherein the whims, prejudices, and frivolities of 
the populace are set forth in glowing ard exaggerated colors. In France, most 
especially, has this been the case ; each revolution, each change of govern- 
ment, and of manners, has corrupted theatrical performances. With the de- 
struction of the Bourbon monarchy, fell the stately, wholesome Comedic 
Francaise, the delight of the powdered wigs, the cordon bleu, and the aristoc- 
racy of the ‘“‘grand nation.” The expulsion of the emigrant peers was a 
death blow to the antique school of tragedy, and with the triumph of Beaumar 
chais comes the outlawry of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. Although an 
evident change for the better is now going on, still the classic drama is but half 
resuscitated. In company with some returning noble, there steals into France 
the first act of a tragedy, hitherto under the public bann, and along with a re- 
stored dukedom, creeps in the greater part of an ancient comedy. Notwith- 
standing the French language is tolerably wel! known among a majority of our 
citizens we are in a most deplorable ignorance of the French stage, and to the 
end of familiarizing our citizens to the manners and customs of that country, 
through the medium of its dramatic authors, we are anxious to behold a French 
compan, @st iblished among us. The modern pieces we should prefer, as the 
characceristics, the modes of life of the old regime—the monarchy and the re- 
storation—are matters of history, but the 7 of the new class—La Jeune 
France, is to us a mere theory, based on whiskers, hats, hair-cutting, and sack- 
coats. We naturally expect the play-wrights to delineate characters of the 
day, the vices and foibles of fashionable circles, the crimes and frivolities of the 
meaner and the lower classes of society. Presuming there are authors, who 
have pictured scenes of real life, for such we have on our stage, we desire to 
have their works represented by actors who have seen the originals, who can 
speak the language of the drama, and this we desire to be introduced to our 
theatrical community. Of all foreign performances we should deem the French 
stage the most acceptable to an American audience. 

















Park Theatre.—Fleury, an eminent French actor, remarks in his reminis- 
cences of the stage, that to judge of an actor in a true light we must see him in 
a part written expressly for him by some friendly dramatist. Adopting this rule 
we must select from among the performances at the Park last week, the histo- 
rical play of Richelieu, whereia Macreapy sustained his original character— 
the Cardinal. Bulwer in this composition has delineated that prelate in a more 
favorable light than the Count de Vigney has done in his master-piece—Cinq 
Mars, from which romance the play is evidently drawa. The characteristics 
of Mr. Macready are forcibly drawn in his performance of this part—his clear 
delivery, his distinct intonation, and his perfect reading. To these properties 
the actor adds a great knowledge of stage effect, and a clear conception of the 
character as drawn by the author. All these attributes of this gentleman's 
acting are the result of close application and study, not only of the authors in 
the closet, but of some personal character, bearing a similitude to the aged 
cardinal, The same spirit pervading Mr. Macready’s performance, seemed to 
have spread among the minor characters, and even those simple personages— 
the butts of jeering pits and smiling boxes—the supernumeraries committed 
no errors, and fretted their brief moments in a very exemplary manner. Miss 
C. Cusuman enacted Julie with feeling and good taste, her utterance is dis- 
tinct, her voice well modulated and her action unexceptionable, being decided- 
ly the best actress of the part we have ever seen. Joseph received more jus- 
tice at the hands of Mr. Caippenpace than at those of the author,creating a 
great character out of a very smal! part. 

During the ensuing week Mr. Macready will sustain many of his original 
2 ei sae and Werner, and Cardinal Wolsey, in Shakspeare’s Henry 

On Wednesday evening was produced an extravaganza of the same school 
with Fortunio, entitled “* The Fair One with the Golden Locks,” by Mr. J. R. 
Planehe. The piece is carefully and wittily written, but inferior to its prede- 
cessor in point and satire. Mr. CuipreNpace enacts king Lachrymose, a gen- 
tleman of many sorrows and some bravura songs, whe rules a court of party- 
colored troops, and is the author of rejecte! addresses to the fair one, &c. 
Queen Lucidora (Mis. Knicnt) is the golden-haired heroine, the source of the 
play and the King’s griefs. *Mrs. H. Hunt is Graceful, the King’s minstrel, 
Greek of course, who touches a harp with a pathetic tone to the tune of Lucy 
Lang, and cultivates the acquaintance of Jim Crow and an owl, the “ ould ori- 
ue in Der Frieschutz, beside killing a giant standing twelve feet excluding 
tetheon Samana ‘om scenery of the piece is effectively painted, and the 
sleiieds- ch see mean ate and selected. The play was loudly ap- 
a4 clive feature in the performances of the next 
ae a ae has been produced with Mr. Hampuin as the hero, 

ses have been filled during its performance. Mr. Hambli 
Werner with much credit and effect. \ a So 
The Chatham Theatre.—Mr. Burton, the well-known comedian, has been 
playing to crowded houses. The management have produced the “ Fair On 
with the Golden Locke,” in a creditable style with Wij te ea 
Mise Reynolds as Graceful, and Miss E. W ih" tee 
’ iss E. Wood as Lucidora. The scenery was 


good, but the piese is of too refined a character t ; ae 
of the audience. ter to be appreciated by a majority 


——| 


The Vauxhall Gardens —The Saloon of this summer retreat has been en- 
larged and fitted up as a vaudeville Theatre, by Mrs. Timm, with Walcott as 
stage manager. 

Niblo’s will open early in June. 

Ove Buu is performing with great success at Boston. 

Viguxremp’s concerts in this city have been but slimly attended. The au- 
dience have been wholly compose d of foreign residents. M. 





Raymonp & Weexs’ splendid Menagerie leaves town to-day for Brooklyn, 
where it will be on exhibition for a few days. It is accompanied by Daigssacn, 
with his celebrated lions, tigers, etc., and is well worth a visit. 

Rorvus Wetcn, Esq., with his fine equestrian company, has returned from 
the Mediterranean after a most successful trip. 

Miss Cuartorte Barnes of this city has brought out her tragedy of “ Oc- 
tavia Brigaldi,” in London, (at the Surrey) with great success. 





American Museum.—This ever popular resort has taken amusement-goers 
and lovers of good music by storm of late. The manager has kept up such a 
succession of novelties and attractions as to keep his place filled with visitors 
both early and late. The Giant and Giantess continue to attract a great de- 
gree of attention, and their enormous proportions certainly rank them among 
the greatest wonders of the age. The Giant measures seven feet four inches, 
and the Giantess six feet five inches, making the pair measure ¢thirfeen feet nine 
inches! Was ever a longer couple known’? In the Saloon, there are the Or- 
PHEAN Famity of vocalists—one of the best bands of singers we ever heard ; 
Great Western; Mr. Nevuis, the man born without arms, and others, who 
have been affording great delight to theiraudiences. They are all re engaged 
for next week. 





Mirror Library.—The 21st No. of this charming collection of all that is 
rich and rare in English Poetry is on our table. It contains ‘‘ The Improvisa- 
trice,” “The Venetian Bracelet,” **The Lost Pleiad,” and thirty shorter 
pieces, by the lamented L. E. L. It will be prized as one of the most valuable 
of the series. 

The New Mirror.—The monthly part for May has just made its appearance, 
and we notice that a new and tasteful cover envelopes its brilliant pages, the 
last sixteen of which comprise, of course, the No. for to-day. 








Godey’s Lady's Book.—This charming Monthly for June is before us, and 
we do not remember to have seen a more creditable number. The engravings 


are superb—the ‘ Belle of the Ball” being very much to our taste. 
——EEEEEEE 

Elssler and Taglioni.—Io a recently published critique upon a new ballet, 
Jules Janin thus discusses the distinction between /a grande and /a petite 
dance: 

In seeing this little group of villagers dancing, Lady Hearietta wishes to dance 
too—but she does not succeed very well amoug them—because the great ar- 
tists never can perform our simple, common dances well, I, who am telling 
you this, saw M’lle Taglioni very much troubled once when she had to dance 
in a cotillion at a private party ; I was her partner, and a sylph like me, Frede- 
rick Soulie himself, her vis-a-vis. He was dancing with M’lle Fancy Elssler. 
I do not believe that there was ever such a dance seen under the sun ; they 
were afraid that their dancing would not be enough subdued ; he and I that 
cur’s would not be sufficiently animated. As for that, however, we were as 
animated as we were awkward. That terrible figure in which you have to go 
forward all alone—with both of these ladies watching your dancing ! and the 
corresponding figure no less dangerous, when they are standing one at your 
right and the other at your left, Fanny looking at you with a keen, penetrating 
glance—M'lle Taglioni calm and pensive, as if she were dancing in the Man- 
sarde de Trilby! But these are nothing, Frederick, for, excepting this pas- 
tourelle, neither Taglioni or E'ssler ever danced acotillon as well as you and 
I do.” 

Her Majesty, who arrived late at the exhibition of the New Society of Water 
Colors, graciously condescended to express her regret at the circumstance to 
the secretary, who not recognising her Majesty, nazvely replied that it was not 
of the least importance, which observation drew a smile from the Queen. 


Another Forum of “ Punch.” 











Extraordinary Sittings in Banco. 

This was a case of Turtle, in which the parties were Mock and Real. It 
came on for argument at the Mansion-house Sittings after Easter, at the din- 
ner given by Magnay (Mayor) to the Judges. 

The facts of the case were briefly these— 

Punch, as Counsel for the Public, had obta‘ned a rule calling on Magnay to 
show cause why he did not give a dinner, when Magnay not appearing, the rule 
was made absolute. Magnay being thus in contempt, endeavoured to purge 
himself from the contempt by giving what he termed a dinner to the Judges, 
on the occasion of the Queen's Birthday. Another question then arose, as to 
whether the Turtle was rea] or mock, and the point was reserved for the opin- 
ion of all the Judges. 

Denman (C, J ), now delivered the judgment of their Lordships, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

** This is acase of a decided damnum, but I don’t know whether we can cal! 
ita damnum absque injuria. My learned brother Alderson has reminded me 
that the soup which is now in discussion was a malum in se—for it was bad in 
itself—but it was nota malum prohibitum—though it really should have been. 
There is a case in the books, where a customer having gone into a soup-house, 
and having some inferior soup given him, threw it in the laodlord’s face. 
(Shame.) I don’t know whether we can go the whole length of that case, but 
I am sure that the boy who did such a thing could not be blamed, for it would 
come under Chitty’s Practice. Onthe whole, I think this soup ought to be 
discharged—with costs.” 

Alderson, B.—‘* Iam of the same opinion. Here is a decoction which is 
merely colorable ; and it is a settled rule, that color alone does not constitute 
a good title. If this soup had appeared on the record to me mock, the ques- 
tion of its being real could not have been raised. It is true that there was no 
application to amend, and if there had been, I hardly see how it could have been 
attended to. The soup must be discharged.” 

Williams, J.—** This is a very bad case indeed ; and it savours of covin. 
My’ brother Alderson laidsome stress upon color ; but I cannot see how color 
bears on the present point. Color must not be thrust down the throats of the 
Court ; and I, for one, will never consent to it. The soup cannot stand.” 

Patiteson, J.—** I, at first, had some doubts on this case ; but I had then 
only skimmed it. Since I have gone into it, I am quite satisfied on the subject. 
The soup is defective in title. it stands on the record as simply turtle ; but 
it should have been described as mock, because the delusive nature of the 
thing is evident. We must discharge it, and, as my brother Denman has stat- 
ed, with costs.” 

The other judges having given their opinions seriaftm to the same effect, 
the Court rose. 





Provincial Theatrical Intelligence. 

Hookam cum Snivey.—The comedy of the ** School for Scandal” was play 
ed here last week in Tomxin's stable, which was fitted up as a theatre. The 
Mayor anc family occupied the stalls, and the County Members were to have 
been on the rack, which had been fitted up as a private box, but they were de- 
tained in London by their parliamentary duties. Mr. Macready Fitz-Wallack 
was the Charles, and looked the character to perfection. He dressed it in 
stocking drawers and a surtout, with the skirts pinned up to form a body coat, so 
that he was admirably made up for the kindhearted but extravagant spendthrift. 
In the dialogue he was not quite so successful. After the performance he was 
called for—by a sheriff's officer. 

Dun: table.—Oar worthy manager has been hitherto very unfortunate. He 
left town under heavy liabilities, and though his company was not followed, he 
was personally a great deal run after. He was strongest in the ballet, and he 
led several of the townspeople to a very pretty dance; for his premiere dan. 
seuse was attended to the theatre by nearly all the youths of the place, who 
formed a procession after her. Her hotel—the Goose and Gallipot—was sur- 
rounded with the populace ; and, in the evening, the tap was brilliantly illu- 
minated. She is everywhere hailed as the Dunstable Taglioni; and the inha- 
bitants, through the hands of their headborough, have presented her with a 
coronet, inclosing the freedom of Dunstable, aud surmounted with a plaited 
crown, encircled by ribands, the sarsnet for which alone was valued at a very 


high figure. 





Pacilis Descensus Averni. 
Brougham, they say’s expected to becume 
A rival to the General Tom Thumb. 


Tom Thumb is small, but Brougham, all sonfess, 
Continues daily growing less and less. ; 


Private Theatricals at Buckingham Palace.—The farce of Tom Thumb was 





repeated on Priday afternoon for the third time at Buckingham Palace. Tom 


Thumb enacted his original character, supported by the King of the Beles, 
as Noodle, his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen raking the invign git 
part of Doodle. The pro'ogue was spoken by Mr. Barnum, the showman a 
guised asa guardian, = regs 
At the end of the performance, Tom Thumb made his well known bow b 
Her Mejesty’s command, and favored the royal party with some gratuitous 

marks on the furniture, which were not quite so successful. - 


University Intelligence—Ozford —The new Proctors have caught nothip 

yet but severe colds, whilst their prececessors have retired from office with th 

affectionate regard of all those who are undergoing rustification. ' 
The Professor of Self Defence will commence his Lectures on the js, sec 

tion of Fistiana early next week, ; 
The Professor of Poetry is in town, endeavoring to master the intricacies of 
the Polka. 


Oficial Rumors.—It is generally understood in official circles, that the Mi. 
nisters intend making a strenuous effort to buy off the opposition of Mr. Home 
If the Honorable economist is placed in a position for which he is adapted by 
his peculiar talent, he will be offered the command of a revenue cutter—for his 
tact in cutting down the revenue must be, on all hands, admitted. 


Gazette Extraordinary !—Herald’s College.-—The members of the British 
and Foreign Institute having applied for permission to use a crest, they are 
hereby authorised to wear on their coats of arms the device of a gull proper, as 
a symbol of their having been gulled most properly. 

The French Slap at England.—A few days ago, two French sub-officers a 
St. Omer were playing at cards at a cafe, and this they made the stake; name. 
ly, that the loser should givea slap to the first Englishman they me’. In afew 
moments, an Englishman entered the cafe; the game waa played out; when 
the vaiorous loser immediately walked up to our countryman, and struck him in 
the face! A fete was expected to be given by the inhabitants of St. Omer ir. 
honor of the chivalrous Frenchman. 

Accounts from Paris state that the capital is in a ferment of rapture at the 
news from St. Omer. A subscription has been opened, limited to one sous a 
head, to purchase two swords for the gallant sub-officers. ‘* Honor to the 
brave !’’ will be inscribed on the blade of each weapon. 

Lord Cowley has been to the Tuilleries to demand the punishment of the 
sub-officers. It is stated that they will be sentenced to black the boots, for at 
least half-a-year, of all the English boys at school at St. Omer. It is believed 
that the whole army will rise! 

Plaster casts of the right hand of the gallant sub officer who smote the En- 
glishman are now hawked on the boulevards of Paris at six sous each. In the 
palm of the hand is a raised laurel-wreeth, encircling the words—* For perfid:. 
ous Aibion.”’ 

A youthful heiress of uncommon wealth—one ‘ who hates the English”~ 
has offered to join her hand with the hand of the glorious sub-officer. || 
France—represented by her various municipal authorities—will assist at the 
nuptials. The children born of this unioa are to be adopted by the nation. 

Latest accounts from Paris state that not only Englishmen, but English wo- 
men and English children, have their faces daily smitten throughout the capi. 
tal, by the brave suldiery. Yesterday, in the Rue de la Paix, a grenadier hay. 
ing boxed the ears of an English nurse, spat in the face of her English baby. [t 
is clear from this little incident, that the national enthusiasm is at its height! 

Court Compliment.—At the last Drawing-Room, the ladies paid the most 
delicate compliment to the King of the Belgians, nearly al! of them wearing his 
own Brussels lace. The wife of the Premier was especially fine in the foreiga 
article. This conduct on the part of the peeresses and the wealthy women of 
England is indicative of the most cultivated taste. Indeed, what can the roug!« 
handed English manufacturer produce worthy of Victoria's court? Nothing— 
yes, one thing—Taxes! 

Mr. Roebuck having so successfully labored to take off the rust from the 
reputations of his friends, has earned for himself the flattering title of the— 
Bath Brick! 

Shakspeare at Court.—Her Majesty, compassionating tLe benighted condi- 
tion of St. James’s in its ignorance of the English drama, has graciously ar- 
pointed Charles Kemble, Esq , to diffuse Shakspearianity thoughout her royal 
court. Mr. Kemble began his labors a few days ago, by reading Cymbeline ; 
the drama having been previously purified and licensed by his son, the exami- 
ner of plays. Thenext reading was ordered that day six months. 

Unreported Illuminations.—Although the daily papers gave columns to ile 
chronicling of the illuminations on Her Majesty’s birth-night, very imporient 
cases of light wereomitted, We hasten to name them: 

The York Column —The illumination was very chaste, yet very insign fi- 
cant; the head of the Duke’s statue being surrounded by the three letters 
I. O, U. 

British and Foreign Institute, or Cuckoo's Nest.—This display quite eclipsed 
every other in Hanover Square. It was a magnificent oil transparency, show- 
ing the full length portrait of Mr. Silk Buckingham (in a turban), receiving the 
allegiance and the year’s subscription of kis subjects the members ; all of 
whom, by the way, seemed admirably done. 

Patents.—The Right Honorable Home Secretary, for a New Grinding Ma- 
chine to be used in Union Workhouses, for the diminution of Pauperism by 
Friction. Likewise, an Improved Screw for the application of Compression 
to the same purpose. 

The Lords of the Treasury, for an Extinguisher, for the extinction of Bri- 
tish Art. 

Mr. Silk Buckingham, for a Contrivance for Raising the Wind. 

Cabinet News.—General Tom Thumb has been so often sent for to the Pa- 
lace, that a speedy change in the Cabinet 1s looked upon as inevitable. It is 
rumored that the General has already written to Lord Brougham. 

Punch's Picture Gallery.—In order to keep pace with some of our contem- 
poraries, we purpose presenting all our subscribers on an early day with a mag- 
nificent representation of the City Fast, as a companion to the well known 
picture of the Waterloo Banquet. The City Fast will consist of a single plate, 
with nothing onit. Proofs may be seen at the Mansion House during the whole 
of the present Mayoralty. 








Virginia.—Here is a clever, good humored sarcasm upon the old Dominion 
by Col. Stone of the Commercial Advertiser :— 

The truth is, the Virginians are the very Chinese of America, regarding all 
the world besides, as *‘ outside barbarians.’’ Virginia is behind the age—a State 
without progress. Their libraries consist of afew odd volumes of Rollio, Lem- 
priere’s Glassical Dictionary, Adam Smith, and now and then a number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, brought over by the “chivalry” in the days of Sit 
William Berkeley. As the war of the Revolution found them, so it left them— 
standing still. The planters, being isolated in their ancient halls, like so many 
terrapins snugly ensconced in their shells, seldom move unless in the Spring, 
when they stretch forth their necks to see if the mint¢ is beginnizg to sprout, 
and thrice a week besides, when Sambo brings along the Richmond Enquirer, 
to refresh their minds about the Greeks and Romans, and lecture upon State- 
rights and political economy, after the manner of Fe-fo-fum and Confucivs. 
Such in good sooth are the Virginians—we mean, of course, those belonging 
to the school of Mr. Ritchie—the a'ry abstractionisis—men with minds in 4 
continued revery—who have no conception of a locomotive that can outrun’ 
Negro, or of a mcre intricate piece of machinery tnan a wheel-barrow--who 
dream all the live-long day of John Taylor of Caroline, and all night of the an- 
cient glories of Virginia—of Pocahontas, Sir William Berkeley and Bacon's 
rebellion! Nothing of later date, of course. 

Lupicrovs Potrreness.—Insincerity and extravagant adulation often be- 
tray people into uttering the most ridiculous absurdities imagiaable. A great 
man addressing the House of Lords, said, “It is my most painful duty to in- 
form your lordships that it has pleased the Almighty ¢o release the King from 
his sufferings.” This was equivalent to saying that he was sorry the King’s 
sufferings were over. 

A Reasonable Request.—A New York editor, who found a baby in his front 
yard the other morning, requests all persons not to “lay their sins at his door.” 
We think this request a reasonable one, very. 
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